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Frney’re Off! 


By GILES MILBY 


Red hot racing and broken records mark 
the opening of the motor boat season 


M IAMI has opened the motor- 

boat racing season of 1920 
with a bang and speed records have 
fallen. The races at this delightful 
resort have been growing in interest 
from year to year, and the racing 
this season was very keen, so keen 
in one class that a series was re- 
peated, due to the sportsmanlike act 
of Carl G. Fisher. 

The first event was the long- 
distance race for express cruisers 
from Miami to Bimini and return, 
a distance of 113 miles, and was run 
on February 14. Bimini, one of the 
Bahamas, slumbered undisturbed 
from the days of the blockade run- 
ners during our Civil War until our 
last constitutional amendment went 
into effect. The course takes the 
racers across the Gulf Stream, 
bottled up between the Bahamas 
and the Florida shore. This event 
was won by Hoosier V, H. R. Duck- 
wall’s Sterling- engined express 
cruiser, which covered the course in 
3 hours, 55 minutes and 29 seconds, 
fine time for a run of that distance 
in open water. Arthur C. Newby’s 
Altonia, a 42-footer driven by a 
pair of 6-cylinder Speedway motors, 
was only four minutes twenty-one 
seconds behind the leader and less 
than ten minutes astern of her came 
Carl G. Fisher’s 46-foot Shadow V, 
also a Speedway-engined craft. 
Gar, Jr., which the committee had 
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allowed to start, although she was 
not considered to conform strictly 
to the requirements of the express 
cruiser class, was nowhere. 

A week later, on February 21, the 
express cruisers went outside again 
for another long grind—this time 
to Palm Beach and back, a distance 
of about 138 miles. This race was 
also won by Hoosier V, with 
Shadow V taking second place. 

The next Saturday, February 28, 
the fleet went off to the southward 
and bucked the Gulf Stream all the 
way to Key West, a long, hard run 
of 158 miles. Hoosier V got ashore 
and the race was taken by Shadow 
V, and gave her the largest number 
of points scored in the outside series 
of races. And these outside races 
were important, for not only did 
they test the seagoing qualities of 
the boat, the power and endurance 
of the engines, the skill of helms- 
men and navigators, but a boat had 
to finish at least one of the outside 
races to be eligible to enter the con- 
tests held in the smooth water of 
the bay. So the outside races were 
all hard-fought and all hands were 
on edge for the races on March 5 
and 6, the two big days scheduled 
to wind up the racing. 

The first event was the race of 
“limited express cruisers,” boats 
with speeds between 18 and 25 miles 
per hour.. The course was six miles 
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long and there were two entries, 
Marpessa and Miss Milwaukee. The 
former won the event by a bare 
seven seconds, covering the distance 
in 22 minutes and 24 seconds. Mar- 
pessa is a 60-footer owned by D. G. 
Joyce and is powered with a pair of 
6-cylinder Van Blercks. Miss Mil- 
waitkee is 52 feet long and is owned 
by W. C. Morehead. She was built 
by the Great Lakes Boatbuilding 
Corporation and her éngine is an 
8-cylinder Sterling. 

Then came some _ spectacular 
going in the race of the open dis- 
placement boats of over 20 miles 
speed. The starters were four in 
number: C. B. Johnson’s Miss 
Nassau, 28 feet 6 inches long; 
Webb Jay’s We We, 28 feet long; 
Senator George Harding’s 45-foot 
Mouser II, and William Kemp's 
’N’Everthin, a sister boat. There 
was a false start and Mouser II, re- 
versing suddenly to avoid a collision 
with We We, crippled her engine 
and so did poorly in the race. le 
We and ’N’Everthin’ dashed away 
on the twenty-mile course, while 
Miss Nassau was over ten minutes 
late in starting, due to an accident 
to her propeller. She did not cross 
the starting line until the leaders 
had covered six miles, but then she 
went after them at a terrific pace. 
In one lap she covered two miles at 
the rate of 42 miles per hour, 





C. B. Johnson's Miss Nassau, a runabout only 28 feet 6 inches long with an engine of the Liberty motor type, did some spectacular stunts. She 
made an average speed of 38.1 miles an hour in a 10-mile race and broke the world’s record in the mile dash with a speed of 44.4 miles 


per hour 
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apparently a world’s record for her 
type, but she could not overtake the 
others. The race was won by 
’N’Everthin’ in 34 minutes and 14 
seconds. We We was second, 51 
seconds behind, and Mouser II 
came in third in 37 minutes, 14 sec- 
onds. Miss Nassau, with her late 
start, did the course in 40 minutes 
and 11 seconds, though this time 
does not represent her real speed. 

Next on the program was the race 
of the express cruisers, and Shadow 
V, Hoosier V, Altonia and Gar, Jr. 
came to the line for the ten-mile 
dash. At the first bend, Altonia 
struck a barge and was out of it. 
Gar, Jr, led by three lengths at the 
end of the first lap and fought for 
the lead with the Duckwall boat 
until late in the fourth round, when 
Hoosier V nosed her out and 
finished in 19 minutes and 8 sec- 
onds, leading the Wood boat by 2 
minutes and 37 seconds—quite a 
lead.in a ten-mile race, particularly 
as Gar, Jr. had been widely touted 
as the ‘“‘fastest express cruiser in the 
world.” Shadow V came in third, 
doing the 10 miles in 22 minutes and 
19 seconds. Hoosier V made an 
average speed of 31.4 miles per hour 
in this contest. 

After the express cruisers had 
finished their exciting race, Miss 
Nassau went out to beat the world’s 
record, for displacement boats, of 
36.3 miles per hour. She made the 
two-mile dash in 2 minutes 49 4-5 
seconds, a speed of 42.4 miles per 
hour. 

Then there were aquaplane 
events, stunt flying by seaplanes 
and a race between a seaplane and 
an automobile. Five Curtiss aero- 
planes gave a remarkable exhibition 
of fancy flying that thrilled the 
crowd of onlookers. 

Saturday was the wind-up of the 
scheduled events and began with a 
six-mile race for “limited express 
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cruisers,” which was a walkover 
for Marpessa. 

Then the runabouts came to the 
line for their final battle, and the 
excitement began before the start- 
ing gun was fired, for Mouser I] 
caught fire and drifted down the 
course, with patrol boats pumping 
fire extinguishers on the flames. 
The fire was put out at last, though 
the boat was seriously damaged. 
The three other boats in the class 
started soon, however, but with 
more hard luck dogging them. In 
the third lap, ’N’Everthin’ broke 
her rudder and crawled along to 
the finish line, steered by an oar. 
In the same lap We We blew a 
spark plug and had to slow down 
and limped along to the end of 
the race. Miss Nassau ran like a 
greased eel and finished in 15 min- 
utes and 45 seconds, an average 
speed of 38.1 miles per hour. 
Under the point system of scoring, 
however, her final place was third, 
with ’N’Everthin’ first and We We 
second. 

Then came the (supposedly) 
final contest of the fast express 
cruiser-—and it was some race. 
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The “unlimited” express cruisers did more racing than all the other boats put together, for they had three long runs outside, two races in 
the bay—and then they repeated the schedule. Here we see Shadow V, Hoosier V, Gar, Jr. and Altonia going over the starting line 


Gar, Jr. jumped into the lead at the 
outset and was never headed, 
though Hoosier V was a scant 10 
seconds astern of her for nine laps. 
But she could not catch the Wood 
boat and Gar, Jr. finished first in 
37 minutes and 35 seconds, leading 
the Duckwall craft by 32 seconds. 
The winner’s average speed was 
31.9 miles per hour for the twenty- 
mile course. Shadow V took third 
place, her time being 54 minutes, 
whiie one of Altonia’s engines was 
crippled by getting a rag wound up 
in the cam shaft. 

On points, Shadow V won the 
express cruiser championship, as 
her consistent performances, both 
in the outside races and in the Bay, 
gave her a score of 44 points. 
Hoosier V had accumulated a point 
less and was second to the Fisher 
boat, though winning more firsts. 
Altonia, in spite of her poor han- 
dling, scored 32 points and Gar, Jr. 
brought up the rear with 23. 

After the cruiser race there were 
one-mile speed trials, and three 
records were made. Miss Nassau 
did the mile in 1 minute and 21 sec- 
onds—44.4 miles per hour, a 


Shadow V, Carl G. Fisher's 46-foot craft, ran most consistently and scored the greatest number 
of points in her class in the five races. So keen was the rivalry that Mr. Fisher immediately 
put up the cup he had won and the express cruiser series was repeated 
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world’s record for displacement 
boats. Gar, Jr. covered the mile in 
I minute and 38.4 seconds—36.6 
miles per hour, and Hoosier V did 
the dash in I minute, 44.9 seconds, 
a speed of 34.3 miles per hour. 
There was so much rivalry over 
the express cruiser championship 
that Mr. Fisher decided that neither 
he nor the owners of the other 
boazs could wait until next winter 
to settle their differences, so he pui 
up the cup he had just won for a 
duplicate series of races, starting 
on March 10 with a repetition of 
the run‘ to Bimini and _ back. 
Hoosier V repeated her victory in 
a moderately rough sea and took 
first place in 4 hours and 44% min- 
utes, only 49 minutes slower thau 
her smooth water run on February 
14. Second place went to Altoniv 
and third to Shadow V, which 
finished in 4 hours and 51 minutes. 


The Palm Beach and return race, 
138 miles, was repeated on March 
13 and went to Altonia. Shadow V 
took second place and Hoosier V 
was third. 

The 158-mile run to Key West 
was staged on the 15th and the 
victory went to Hoosier V, with 
Altonia in second place and Shadow 
V third. The winner’s time was 5 
hours, 16 minutes and 51 seconds. 

St. Patrick’s Day saw the first of 


the inside races over a_ 10-mile 
course. First place was again 


taken by Hoosier V, with Altonia in 
second place and Shadow V third. 
Hoosier V made the 10 miles in 19 
minutes and 55 seconds, an aver- 
age speed of 30.14 miles per hour, 
slightly slower than her previous 
performance over the same course. 

The final race of the series was 
run off on the 18th over a 20-mile 
course and Hoosier V won this 
event in 38 minutes and one sec- 
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The bay races were well attended, for yachts, motorboats and houseboats anchored along the 
course and the sea wall near the starting line was lined with interested onlookers 


ond—31.56 miles per hour. Al- 
tonia again took second place and 
Shadow V third. Gar, /r. did not 
compete in the races in the Bay, as 
she had not finished any of the out- 
side runs and was, therefore, in- 
eligible. 

Hoosier V cleaned up on this sec- 
ond series with 37 points to her 
credit. Altonia scored 34 points 
and Shadow V 1g. The Duckwall 
craft is the express cruiser cham- 
pion of the United States. Her 
record at Miami is an enviable one; 
for she competed in ten races, won 
first place in seven of them, second 
in one and third in one and only 
once failed to finish, and that was 
when she got ashore in the Key 
West race of February 28. 

Mr. Fisher’s action in putting up 
the cup he had just won for a sec- 
ond competition is one that will be 
applauded by all true sportsmen. 





We We, Webb Jay's new runabout, took second place in the displacement runabout class. 
‘N'Everthin,’ the winner, is practically a duplicate 


Baltimore Yacht Club 
Elects Officers 


HE Baltimore Yacht Club has 
chosen the following officers 
for 1920: 

Commodore, Isaac E. Emerson; 
Vice-Commodore, Arthur Hale; 
Rear-Commodore, H. B. Wilcox; 
Secretary, J. A. Dinning; Treas- 
urer, Ed. J. Shriver; Measurer, H. 
M. Foster; Governors, J, A. Rich- 
ardson, Parker Cook, R. S. Maslin 
and Harvey Rowland ; House Com- 
mittee, Dr. W. G. Foster, W. B. 
Lalor and W. H. Towles; Regatta 
Committee, Laurance K. Jones, F. 
W. McAllister and Henry Morri- 


son, 
Yes, So Do We! 


March 2, 
Epiror YACHTING: 


1920. 


Dear Sir: It is with pleasure that 
[ am writing you to let you know 
how pleased I was with the result 
of the For Sale “ad” I ran in the 
February issue of YAcuTinG. I had 
five inquiries inside of 10 days from 
date of publication, from one of 
which I sold the yacht inside of one 
week. This is what I call service. 

Yours very truly, 
( Signed ) J. W. Kenprick. 


New Officers in 
San Francisco 

HE officers of the San Fran- 

cisco Yacht Club for the cur- 
rent year are: Wilfred Page, Com- 
modore; Webb H. Mahaffy, Vice- 
Commodore; W. Q. Wright, Secre- 
tary, Merchants Exchange Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Sea Boats 
By CHARLES D. MOWER 
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What makes a good sea boat? Need she be a motherly old tub that 
butts three times at a sea and then goes around it—to leeward? 


HE question is often asked: 
“What is the best kind of a 
sea boat ?” and it is one that is quite 
difficult to answer. 
As my name.appeared on the 
. published plans. of the old Spray, 
I have had many letters from men 
who think she must have been the 
ideal sea boat and who want cruis- 
ing yachts built on her lines. My 
own idea is that it is rather a won- 
der she made the long voyages she 
did before she was finally lost at 
sea, as, while she was a wide, short 
ended boat of the type whose 
buoyancy keeps her on top of the 
water, her deckhouses were light, 
flimsy structures. When she finally 
did get a heavy sea aboard it proba- 
bly made a clean sweep and filled 
her up through the deck openings. 
A good sea boat should have a fair 
amount of windward ability, which 
the Spray utterly lacked, 4s it is 
often necessary to work off a lee 
shore or get out of a tight place by 
clawing out to windward. 














Next worthy of mention is the 
little 24-foot Sea Bird, which I de- 
signed and which took Skipper Day 
safely across the Western Ocean 
at the time the Titanic was lost, 
which offers a rather interesting 
example of the fact that it isn’t 
always size that spells safety at sea. 
Sea Bird was not designed with spe- 
cial thought of making the ideal 
sea boat, but was designed pri- 
marily to be a boat that an amateur 
could build without special skill or 
knowledge of boatbuilding. She 
had, however, many of the elements 
that make a good sea boat, as she 
had short ends with enough 
buoyancy in them to give the sea a 
chance to lift her instead of break- 
ing on deck ; moderately wide beam, 
so that she had good initial stability 
and needed a comparatively small 
amount of ballast, and her deck and 
cabin trunk were strong enough to 
resist any weight of water that 
might fall on her deck and her 
watertight cockpit was not too large. 























This schooner, Mr. Mower's suggested sea boat, is 46 feet L. W. L., 62 feet 6 inches over all, 

14 feet beam and 8 feet draught. Her sail area is 1,564 square feet; mainsail, 840; foresail, 

268; forestaysail, 161, and jib, 195. The leg of mutton mainsail is an attractive innovation 
for a seagoing craft 


Day says the chine—she was a “V” 
bottom, built before Hand made 
them famous—made her a dry boat, 
as it kept the sea from following up 
her side—especially forward—and 
coming on deck. My own preference 
is for the round bilge boat and | 
consider Tamerlane, the yawl Hunt- 
ington turned out for the Bermuda 
race, a fine example of small off- 
shore cruiser. 

Many people have the idea that a 
sea boat should be narrow, deep and 
heavily ballasted, and this type is 
frequently found in fishermen, pilot 
boats and other working vessels that 
keep the sea winter and summer. 
On the other hand, it is true that 
some wide, shallow draft yachts 
have proven wonderfully good sea 
boats. I have especially in mind a 
Chesapeake bugeye type of yacht 64 
feet long on the water line, 81 feet 
over all, 20 feet beam and only 
4 feet 6 inches draft, with very little 
ballast. And the boat which sur- 
prised her owner by her fine be- 
havior in bad weather off Hatteras 
last winter is the Cary Smith 
schooner originally called Azara. 
She is 85 feet on the water line, 113 
feet over all, 21 feet 6 inches beam 
and 5 feet 10 inches draft. I could 
name many others, but these two 
exainples serve to show that wide, 
shailow boats can be good—if prop- 
erly designed. In both these cases 
they were centerboard boats and 
able to get to windward if neces- 
sary. 

My own idea of a good sea boat— 
and I have been offshore in all kinds 
and types of boats, big and little, 
both under sail and under power 
is a boat of good freeboard, moder- 
ate overhangs and plenty of sheer; 
the freeboard and sheer to give her 
dry decks and the overhang to make 
her buoyant in the ends, so that she 
will lift to a sea, and to give deck 
space to handle sails and ground 
tackle. The ends must, of course, 
be sharp in section so that she can- 
not pound under any conditions and 
must not be too low, especially aft. 
She will be flush decked, if large 
enough, and if not will have a nar- 
row trunk cabin to give headroom 
over her cabin floor space, and a 
small watertight cockpit. She will 
have good wide beam and her mid- 
ship section will have plenty of dead 
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bad sea way. The hull construction 
will be heavy, with about half her 
ballast outside and the rest spread 
out fairly well inside. Lateral plane 
not cut away too much, so that she 
will be easy on her helm and hold a 
course well, even though she isn’t as 








Sea Bird was not designed for offshore work, but she crossed the Atlantic without difficulty, 
though she was only 24 feet long. 


rise and rather a hard turn of bilge 
well up to her water line; power 
enough to sail at a small angle of 
heel under ordinary conditions and 
yet a boat that will be easy in a real 


quick on her heel as a racing boat. 
The rig is the next question ; and 
while there are many good argu- 
ments for yawl, ketch and schooner, 
I think I would leave the beaten 
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path and use a schooner rig with 
gaff foresail and a jib headed main- 
sail. The mainsail of a schooner is 
a mean sail to handle in a breeze of 
wind, but I believe the jib headed 
(or bugeye or leg of mutton) main- 
sail with its single halyard can be 
stowed or reefed without much of a 
battle under even the worst condi- 
tions. The gaff foresail is relatively 
smali enough to be handled without 
much difficulty. With this rig you 
would first shorten sail by taking 
off the foresail, or she could be kept 
going under headsails and foresail 
while a reef is being tied in the main- 
sail. She would heave to or carry 
through a bad squall under foresail 
alone. Besides its general utility, 
such a rig would have the virtue of 
being quite up-to-date in these days, 
when we must have a “Marconi” rig 
to be in vogue. 

With all of this the boat must be 
good-looking, as every real sailor 
takes pride in a handsome vessel 
whether she is big or little. It would 
be no pleasure to own a “can buoy” 
type of sea boat that would stay 
afloat well enough, but never be able 
to get anywhere. 


The Landlubbers’ Chantey 


(As he gazes from his office window 
at a ship clearing for the open sea.) 


ERE I drone in this human hive, 


Blow, ye sirens, blow! 


Lawless days and thirsty knives. 


Roar, ye monsoons, roar! 


And three times eight are twenty-five. 
Blow, ye sirens, blow! 

Blue Peter snaps and flutters wide, 

The dripping hawser slaps her side, 

She’s warping out on the turning tide! 


Sudden ends to rum-wrecked lives. 
Roar, ye monsoons, roar! 
On sunken reefs a gray sea moans 


Of missing ships and dead men’s bones 


Oh, blast those jangling telephones! 





Blow, ye sirens, blow! Roar, ye monsoons, roar! 


Debit Smith and credit Ross— 
Sigh, ye Southern seas. 

Brighily burns the starry cross— 
Sigh, ye Southern seas. 

A breeze with spices laden down ; 

A Venus done in ivory brown 

Gleams through her sketchy cotton gown, 
Sigh, ye Southern seas. 


Three and four and one make nine— 
Roll, ye combers, roll. 
The air is sharp with windswept brine. 
Roll, ye combers, roll. 
She’s dropped the last low line of shore, 
The furrowed seas stretch out before— 
Ten thousand miles to Singapore! 
Roll, ye combers, roll. 


Where Christians loaf and heathens sweat, 
Heave, ye rollers, heave! 
There’s life to live and gold to get. 
Heave, ye rollers, heave! 
Under the ocean’s sunlit green 
Are pearls to grace an Eastern queen— 
And eight and nine are seventeen. 
Heave, ye rollers, heave! 


(Copyright, 1919, for The Atlanta Constitution.) 
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Revising the Tax on Yachts 


The Waterway League of America takes 


the 


HE first step toward the 
amendment of that portion of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 relating 
to yachts and boats has been taken 
by the Waterway League of Amer- 
ica in the preparation of a bill 
which was introduced in the House 
by Representative Mac Crate of 
Brooklyn, on March 6 (House Bill 
No. 12597). Senate Bill No. 3904, 
identical with the House Bill, was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Calder of New York. 

These bills represent the work of 
a special committee of the Water- 
way League, beginning last Spring; 
the subject presented rather un- 
usual difficulties from the fact that 
there is no precedent in the history 
of yachting for taxation of this 
kind, while the general opposition 
which the tax provoked from all 
classes of yachtmen has resulted 
only in a number of general propo- 
sitions. The committee started 
with the assumption that it would 
be useless at the present time to ask 
for the repeal of all sections of the 
Revenue Act relating to yatching, 
and it has asked only such changes 
as will be reasonably just to yachts- 
men without undue diminution of 
that revenue which the act was de- 
signed to produce. 

A casual inspection of the various 
taxes on the construction and use 
of vachts and boats will show that 
the original measure was framed 
with no knowledge whatever of 
actual conditions, and that its pro- 
visions are not only unfair to all 
yachting interests, but must defeat 
their own end in simply stopping 
tha: building and use which alone 
can bring in revenue. The tax on 
building, ten per cent on costs that 
are in themselves unprecedented, 
has acted thus far to keep the shops 
and yards idle and to deprive the 
builder of his profit and the work- 
man of his wages. There is good 
reason for the belief that this par- 
ticular provision was so faultily 
drawn as to permit of evasion, but 
the first effect has been simply to 
ston building, save by the few to 
whom cost is no object. 

The tax on use is answered by 
many owners by the simple process 
of keeping their yachts out of com- 
mission. This hits the builder to a 
certain extent, but while he has a 
small profit in his storage charges, 
his carpenters, joiners, painters and 
yard hands get nothing in the ab- 


sence of the annual repairs and out- 
fitting. 

The changes asked by the Water- 
way League are: first, the abolition 
of the tax on construction, in the 
interest of the builder, the mechanic 
and the numerous industries which 
depend directly or indirectly on 
yachting. The returns to date from 
this tax have been so small, and 
the promise of future increase is so 
remote, that it is believed that with 
the tax removed there will shortly 
be a material increase in the num- 
ber of yachts subject to the tax on 
use, 

As to the latter tax, as the law 
now stands it is unfair to many 
yachts of certain sizes, it requires a 
special measurement of every yacht 
and boat, and in the smaller classes 
this measurement can only be made 
by Government officials whose time 
is badly needed just now for really 
important work on ships. 

To simplify the application of 
the tax and at the same time to re- 
move some of the inequalities, the 
Waterway League asks that the 
basis of taxation shall be by ton 
measurement instead of length; 
and that the smaller yacht not 
measured for tonnage under the 
law, with all boats, shall be meas- 
ured for a nominal tonnage in 
the simplest manner possible. It 
is difficult to compare the rates 
under the two figures, as the present 
measurement by over all length pre- 
sents many cases of gross in- 
equality ; but it is proposed to charge 
one dollar per gross ton, which, in 
various sizes, works out at prac- 
tically the same amount as the tax 
per foot. At the present time all 
vessels, including pleasure craft of 
16 gross tons and over, are meas- 
ured by the Government, the re- 
sult ‘of such measurement being 
recorded on the ship’s papers and 
published in the List of Merchant 
Vessels, thus being readily avail- 
able for purposes of taxation. In 
yachts and boats of under 16 gross 
tons it is proposed to take the prod- 
uct of the length, breadth and depth, 
with a constant, which will give a 
result closely approximate to the 
more difficult and complicated 
measurements taken by the sur- 
veyors of the Custom House. The 
rate proposed for this class, which 
will be made up mostly of small 
boats and of yachts of plain con- 
struction, the everyday boats of the 
people, is fifty cents per ton. There 


first step to lessen the burden 


is little room for doubt that, with 
all yachts fairly measured by these 
methods and each paying its tax, in 
place of the evasion which exists 
under the present system there will 
be an actual increase in revenue. 

The outlook for America yacht- 
ing under existing conditions is in 
no way encouraging ; there is visible 
a reaction after the war, old 
yachtsmen being eager to get back 
to the sport and new men ready to 
join them, and with business pros- 
perity on every hand the stage is 
set for a great boom in all branches 
of yachting. Unfortunately there 
are strong deterent causes at work; 
the high. cost of material and labor 
tends to hinder new building as well 
as the refit of the fleet needed after 
three years of war. With the 
owners of the large yachts, to whom 
money is but a secondary consider- 
ation, there is the crew question to 
be met ; competent men are hard to 
find at the outset, and reliable men, 
who will do their work honestly as 
of old and stick by the yacht 
throughout a season, are not to be 
had. The every-day costs of run- 
ning are higher than ever dreamed 
of in the past, and to them must be 
added the wages of the crew and 
the uncertainty as to their behavior. 
Another serious item that affects all 
classes alike, the wealthy with their 
fuel tanks running up into the hun- 
dreds of gallons and the little fel- 
low whose 20-gallon tank will carry 
him over the week-end, is the high 
and ever-rising cost of gasolene and 
kindred fuels. As to the, yacht 
clubs, they are no better off than the 
individual owners, for in the past 
three years membership has fallen 
off and income has been lessened by 
the remission of the dues of men in 
service; all running expenses have 
increased enormously and the older 
men, who have kept things running 
for three weary years, are naturally 
losing some of their enthusiasm and 
interest. Here again the tax col- 
lector comes in with his demand for 
ten per cent of dues and initiation 
fees. 

Under the most favorable condi- 
tions it must be a long time before 
yachting can be restored to its pre- 
war status, and this time can only 
be further delayed by the existing 
tax regulations. With the changes 
proposed by the Waterway League 
the immediate burden on yachts- 
men will be lessened and some en- 
couragement will be given them. 
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A West Indies Run in a Windjammer 


NTER-ISLAND traffic in the 

West Indies is largely carried on 
by sailing craft and each of them 
has lashed on deck from two to 
eight little individual cabins called 
“doe cabins.” They are little six- 
foot affairs, provided with a mat- 
tress and sheets—sometimes clean— 
and have sliding doors ventilated 
with slats. They are about the size 
of a Pullman berth but without 
springs. Below decks is given up 
to blacks. 

My first view of the schooner 
was in Fredericksted, St. Croix, and 
at first glance I thought she was a 
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What becomes of the old yachts? Some of them stray into the paths of trade and earn their 


By W. S. DANIEL 


A trip from the Virgin Islands 
in a converted racing yacht 


crew. The blacks seemed to have 
no natural stomach for salt water. 
About nine the wind freshened a bit 
and we began to make headway, 
but were still rolling a good deal. 
Beiore turning into my dog cabin I 
wished to get a fresh film for my 
camera from my trunk and made 
my way below and forward to what 
was the original main saloon of a 
once respectable yacht. It was an 
unfergettable sight and, being more 
or less immune to seasickness, I 
took it all in. To do so I needed to 
be immune. Try to picture it: a 


square room with transoms running 





livings. Virginia was one of the well-known 70-foot sloops and raced hard for a season or two. 
Compare this picture with that on page 63 of our last issue. 


fisherman type, but on going aboard 
at St. Thomas on the following eve- 
ning, I found the original paint on 
her stern and the name ViIRGINIA— 
PRrovIpDENCE, R. I., and could see at 
once that she was all overhang and 
yaclit built. Her cockpit had been 
decixed over, her rig cut down and 
altered to a schooner, and no doubt 
other changes made. 

We got under way from St. 
Thomas at dusk with a passenger 
list of about thirty—four whites, of 
which I was one, and the rest blacks 
of allages. The view of the harbor 
of Charlotte Amalia at dusk was 
wonderful—the deep bay, shut in by 
bare, rugged mountains, with the 
well lighted town along the shore 
and running up the hillside, all 
softened in the fast-fading light of 
tropical sunset. 

We found a lively swell outside 
and a light baffling wind and with 
the first lurch she made the deck 
was cleared of all but whites and 


around the sides, nicely panelled in 
expensive woods. The skylight had 
been removed and I could see the 
stars and the swell of the close- 
hauled foresail. Baggage of all 
kinds had been hastily lowered and 
lay piled in heaps on the floor, 
trur:ks of ancient vintage, bags, suit- 
cases, packages of all kinds. From 
the hatch combing hung an oil lan- 
tern, swinging as she rolled and 
lurched over the short swells to the 
music of creaking gaff or boom. 
The lantern and open hatch gave all 
the light there was. 

While I was finding my trunk, 
my eyes became accustomed to the 
dim light and I could appreciate the 
scerie. Instantly it came into my 
mind, what would the builder and 
designer think of this main saloon 
as I see it? What would the well 
grormed men and women that per- 
chance in other years made merry 
here, think of it now? On the 
transoms and sprawled in corpse- 


like attitudes on the piles of baggage 
were more than twenty seasick 
blacks, men, women, children and 
babies in all stages of undress— 
accent on the first syllable—and oh, 
so sick, so sick, that no more atten- 
tion was paid to me than to the 
swinging lantern casting its weird 
shadows on the yet weirder scene. 
it may be a far-fetched simile, but 
the only one I thought of was the 
hold of a slaver in the bad old days 
of the trade. As the schooner rolled 
first to windward, then to lee, a 
hoarse, groaning chorus of “Oh, 
Lord!’ was wrenched from a dozen 
threats. It was not the ecstatic 
shout of the camp-meeting, but a 
wail from the suffering. 

I got my film and went on deck 
into the cool, clean air of the open 
sea, and as | tucked myself into my 
little dog cabin and lay there listen- 
ing to the wash overside and the 
creaking boom, I thought : no doubt 
Virginia was born a lady, but to 
what poor estate is she fallen! 


The New York Canoe 
Club to Move 
Wee the opening of its fiftieth 


season the New York Canoe 
Club will start a new page in a log- 
book which records many events of 
importance in the history of the 
mosquito fleet of New York. The 
club was organized in 1871 by a 
small group of enthusiasts, mainly 
journalists connected with the larger 
New York papers, who drew their 
inspiration from the cruises in small 
decked canoes made a few years 
befcre by Captain John MacGregor, 
founder of the Royal Canoe Club in 
England. In the early years of its 
existence a good deal of adventur- 
ous cruising was accomplished, 
mainly on the Hudson, Lake Cham- 
plain and the adjacent Canadian 
waters. With an influx of new 
members about 1880, the club took 
up the development of the small 
cruising canoe into an efficient sail- 
ing craft —appropriately dubbed 
“the poor man’s yacht’”—with such 
success that it held the premier place 
in the racing which became generally 
popular throughout the country in 
the early eighties. Under its aus- 
pices the 15-foot canoe was de- 
veloped into a most practical and 
efficient sailing craft ; followed later 
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by a similar development of the 
larger canoe-yawls and _ canoe- 
yachts. 


The first home of the club was at 
New Brighton, Staten Island, on the 
site of the present St. George ferry 
slip ; its sailing waters were between 
Robbins Reef and the Narrows and 
its regular cruising ground was on 
the Hudson and the Lower Bay. 
Later on it occupied a floating house 
moored off Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island, which, about 1893, was 
moved to Gravesend Bay. For 
many years the club has occupied 
a shore station at Ulmer Park, 
Bath Beach, its fleet including small 
yachts as well as canoes ; as a mem- 
ber of the Y. R. A. of Gravesend 
Bay it has taken an active part in 
the promotion of racing. 

The inroads of commercial in- 
terests on Gravesend Bay made 
necessary another move and the club 
wisely decided to abandon New 
York Harbor for the more open 
waters of the Sound. A lease for 
three years has been made with the 
owners of the Old Garrison Hotel 
property at Willets Point, immedi- 
ately adjoining Fort Totten and fac- 
ing on Little Bay, at the junction of 
the Sound and the East River. The 
hotel is a large building, with some 
30 rooms for the accommodation of 
members. The club will conduct a 
resiaurant, as at the old Benson- 
hurst house, and with a good anchor- 
age, a boathouse for the smaller 
craft. The policy of the club in the 
past has been to encourage both 
crutsing and racing in canoes, canoe- 
yawls, half-raters and other types 
of small yachts, and its success for 
fifty years is of itself a guarantee 
of its future in the new home. The 
officers for 1920 are: Commodore, 
H. G. Pimm; Captain, D, A. Tay- 
lor; Secretary, J. A. Taylor; Treas- 
urer, F. L. Byrne. 


Southern Yacht Club 
Plans Cruise 


HE second annual cruise of 

the Southern Yacht Club, we 
learn from The Barometer, will 
begin Friday, May 14, and continue 
through to the evening of Sunday, 
Mav 16. This is the first cruise of 
1920. The first cruise in the power 
boat history of the club was held at 
the end of last August, and was 
such a successful event that the 
proposition to hold two or three 
cruises during the present year has 
met with the unanimous approval, 


not only of the owners of power < 


boats entitled to fly the S. Y. C. 
pennant, but of virtually all the 
membership as well. 

The cruise last year was across 
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Lake Pontchartrain and up the 
Tchefuncta River to Wolverine 
Heights, a distance, outbound and 
return, of about 65 miles. This 
year’s cruise, as at present planned, 
will be about twice this distance. It 
will comprise running the Rigolets, 
connecting the two lakes, out into 
that part of the Gulf of Mexico 
known as Mississippi Sound, to Cat 
Island, and also into Bay St. Louis 
and up the Jordan River. 

This route, selected by H. N. 
Moody, Chairman of the Club’s 
Harbor and Navigation Committee, 
who sponsored last year’s cruise, 
was chosen in preference to the run 
around through Lake Borgne and 
Lake Borgne Canal and up -the 
Mississippi River, through the Bar- 
ataria and Lafourche (Company) 
Canal, and thence down to Grand 
Isle, because of the deeper water, 
more open navigation and straighter 
course. It is probable that a later 
cruise this year will take the S. Y. C. 
power boat fleet down into the one- 
time haunts of the pirates and the 
present-day lair of the Manilaman. 

As at present outlined, it is 
planned to leave the clubhouse at 
West End, the club flagship Violet 
leading the fleet, at 11 A. M., May 
14, cruising at the speed of the 
slowest beat—probably eight or nine 
miles an hour—northeast across 
Lake Pontchartrain, through the 
Long Draw and by way oi the Rigo- 
lets and into Mississippi Sound. 
It is expected that the last and 
smallest and slowest of the fleet 
will be safe in Bay St. Louis by 5 :30 
that evening. A number of owners 
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of small boats have expressed a 
desire to get into this cruise, inas- 
much as it is to be through com- 
paratively quiet waters, and the 
speed of the cruise will be set to 
accommodate them as much 
possible. 

Arrived in the bay at Bay St. 
Louis, dinner will be served, and the 
night will be spent on the boats 
there. The bay provides quiet 
water, safe anchorage and delight- 
ful surroundings for the fleet, no 
matter how many boats participate, 
and it is expected that there will be 
at least twice as many boats as last 
year. 

Saturday morning there will be 
an early breakfast for the fisher- 
men, who will be given until ro 
o'clock or thereabouts to try their 
luck. Then the regular breakfast 
will be served and the fleet will 
cruise out to Cat Island, on the 
Sound, where there will be salt- 
water bathing, shellgathering on the 
island, and a general good time for 
everybody, with luncheon on the 
boats. Landing will be made with 
the small boats, or by a barge towed 
by the Southern Yacht Club’s patrol 
boat, which rendered such efficient 
service on last season’s cruise. 

The night will be spent on the 
boats around Cat Island or in the 
bay, in both of which there are good 
anchorages, and Sunday morning 
the fleet will cruise back to Bay St. 
Louis and the Jordan River, where 
water sports will be held. These 
will include canoe tilting, water 
baseball, diving and swimming con- 
tests, small boat races, obstacle 
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swimming races and other events. 
About two or three o’clock Sunday 
afternoon the boats will start home 
at will, cruising around awhile on 
the Sound and in the bay, or taking 
a leisurely course through the lakes 
and back to their home port, where 
they will disband. 

The total distance of this cruise 
will be about 120 miles,- yet all will 
be in quiet waters, not far from 
shore, but giving both fresh and 
salt water cruising, demonstrating 
again the myriad opportunities for 
power boat cruising and the varie- 
ties of scenery and surroundings 
to be found on the waterways of 
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Louisiana. While nearly double 
the length of last season’s cruise, 
the stops have been so arranged that 
it will be broken up into delightful 
bits of water travel with pauses 
here and there to enjoy the land- 
ings. Special attention is being 
paid to the water sports, and a regu- 
lar carnival of these affairs will be 
staged. 

Other cruises are in prospect, and 
doubtless will follow this one regu- 
larly through the summer. 


A Cruising Yawl 


HE yaw! shown on this and the 
previous page was designed 
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by John G. Alden for a Boston 
yachtsman who will build this sum- 
mer. She is 40 feet over all, 31 feet 
10 inches water line, 12 feet beam 
and 6 feet draught. She will carry 
6,300 pounds of iron outside, with 
about 5,000 pounds inside. Her 
total sail area is 1,011 square feet, 
distributed as follows: jib, 207; 
mainsail, 622; jigger, 182. 

Her construction is very heavy. 
Headroom under the beams is 6 
feet 2 inches throughout the cabin. 
The engine could have been placed 
further aft, but the owner wishes 
to use the top of the cover as a 
fixed table. Pipe berths will proba- 


bly be placed over the cabin 
transoms, 
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_the English canoe yawl. 


FTEN we have seen in this 

publication, and others, plans 
and descriptions of little cruisers of 
the double ended type, called canoe 
yawis or canoe yachts; doesn’t it 
seem strange that all of these de- 
signs were by Englishmen? Eng- 
land is always connected with the 
word canoe yawls and, aside from 
W. P. Stephens and F. A. Fenger, 
no Americans, that I know of, have 
ever taken a flier at these interest- 
ing craft. We have heard of many 
long outside voyages in the stan- 
dard American canoe, either under 
power or sail, but never in a canoe 
that was a real boat, a boat designed 
and built for outside work. 

The history of the canoe yawl 
dates back to the Rob Roy canoe of 
mid-Victorian days. These little 
craft were gradually increased in 
size until they have reached the per- 
fection of the English canoe yawl 
of to-day. 
manned by men who turn to them 
for want of something better, but 
are sailed by those who love to dare 
the North Sea and the Channel in 
boats that are mere cockleshells in 
size, but battleships in seaworthi- 
ness. Voyages to Holland and Den- 
mark are not uncommon perform- 
ance for these little craft; and if 
you want to discover how an Eng- 
lishman takes to this sort of stuff, 
just read Lieutenant C. E. T. 
Lewis’s article in the March, 1919, 
issue of this magazine. 

It seems to the reader that this 
article is to be a chant of praise to 
It cer- 
tainly is not. It is to be the descrip- 
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Nomad, a Seagoing Canoe Yawl 


By S. S. RABL 
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tion of Nomad, an American canoe 
yawl similar to those already de- 
scribed, and I would not want to be 
called an American if at any time I 
could not go our English cousins 
one better. 

Nomad was designed for my own 
use and I am justly proud of her, so 
I ask the reader’s pardon for any- 
thing in the following which may 
sound like a brag and remind him 
that the Englsh are good at 
bragging, too. 

The lines of Nomad show a boat 
of the whaleboat model rather than 
that of the conventional canoe yawl, 
giving her a good husky sternpost 
on which to hang an outdoor rudder 
and step to the mizzen. Sailing 
lines are paramount, and these are 
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at their best when heeled; yet they 
show a nice easy run on an even 
keel, so necessary to speed under 
power. 

The construction is sturdy and 
simple and much of her weight is 
in large, substantial timbers rather 
than excessive ballast. The furnish- 
ings of the cabin are simple and 
ceiling was omitted to promote 
ventilation of the hull. 

The sail plan shows the conven- 
tional proportions of the yawl rig, 
namely 1-3-1, and the mizzen mast 
is unstayed except for flexible wire 
shrouds, set up with block and fall, 
which may be slacked to swing the 
mizzen boom inboard and furl sail. 

Nomad is just the boat for the 
man who likes to take week-end 
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cruises, visit the unfrequented 
places and dare old Father Neptune 
at his worst, all alone or with his 
buddy or mate. The man who has 
never cruised in this way, who has 
not split his last cigarette or pipe- 
load of “baccy” with his cruising 
pal, who has never come home with 
a two weeks’ growth of beard and 
felt that civilization was going to 
be a bore to him hereafter, has never 
been cruising. To those who prefer 
the deck of a forty-footer and run 
for shelter at the least blow, who 
do not like to chum with the fisher- 
men outside, who do not see beauty 
in the lumbering old schooners and, 
most of all, look down upon the 
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small boat, I recommend a nice 
wicker chair on the shore side 
veranda of the yacht club, for they 
are not yachtsmen. 

Doesn't it strike you, now, that 
a ship’s whaleboat might be cheaply 
and easily converted to such a boat 
as Nomad? Nothing will prevent 
you from doing this and you will 
derive a whole little boatload of 
pleasure from it afterward. 

Should you decide to do this and 
need advice, call on me, for every 
man who really and truly loves the 
small boat for the boat that it is, is 
a pal of mine, and I will gladly help 
him all I can. 
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Middletown Yacht Club 


HE Middletown Yacht Club 
of Middletown, Conn., elected 
at its last annual meeting officers 
for the coming year. They are: 
Commodore, Charles H. Norris; 
Vice-Commodore, Minn S. Cornell, 
Jr.; Rear-Commodore, Arthur D. 
Meeks; Secretary, Harold A. Wil- 
liams; Treasurer, G. Ellsworth 
Meech; Measurer, Charles Free- 
man; Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, B. Lawrence Stainton; 
Chairman of the Regatta Commit- 
tee, Charles W. Warner; Chair- 
man of the Entertainment Commit- 
tee, Joseph I. Lawton; Representa- 
tives of the American Power Boat 
Association, Charles H. Norris, A. 
D. Meeks and M. S. Cornell, Jr. 
The club, at the present time, has 
a total membership of 390 mem- 
bers, and looks forward to a suc- 
cessful season and largely increased 
membership. 


At the Helm for 1920 


T the annual meeting of. the 

Rockaway Park Yacht Club, 

the following officers were elected 
for one year: 

Commodore, S. Lauterbach; 
Vice-Commodore, S. O. A. UIll- 
man; Rear-Commodore, Wm. H. 
Weed; Fleet Captain, M. J. Levy; 
Treasurer, Martin Boston; Record- 
ing Secretary, Irving Schmidt, and 
Financial Secretary, Harry Frankel. 
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Northward Ho from Iceland 


Knocking about the Arctic Ocean 
in an 85-ton Schooner Yacht 


From Lord Dufferin’s “Letters from High Latitudes” 


Scene, R. Y. S. Foam: astern of the 
Reine Hortense: 

Voice of French Captain—‘Nous 
partons.” 

Lord D.—*‘All ready, Sir!” 

Wilson to Doctor (sotto voce), 
or Sir Yr 

Doctor, “Eh?” 

Wilson, “Do you know, Sir?” 

Doctor, “What ?” 

Wilson, “Oh, nothing, Sir :—only 
we're going to the hicy regions, Sir, 
ain’t we? Well, I’ve just seen that 
‘ere brig as is come from there, Sir, 
and they say there’s a precious lot of 
ice this year! (Pause.) Do you 
know, Sir, the skipper showed me 
the bows of his vessel, Sir. She’s 
got seven feet of solid timber in her 
for’ards; we've only two inches, 
Sir!” (Dives below.) 


Off for Jan Mayen 


Hammerfest, July, 1856. 
ACK in Europe again, within 
reach of posts! The glad sun 
shining, the soft wind blowing, and 


roses on the cabin table, as if the 
region of fog and ice we have just 
fled forth from were indeed the 
dreamland these summer sights 
would make it seem. I cannot tell 
you how gay and joyous it all ap- 
pears to us, fresh from a climate 
that would not have been unworthy 
of Dante’s Inferno. And yet—had 
it been twice as bad, what we have 
seen would have more than repaid 
us, though it has been no child’s 
play to get to see it. 

But I must begin where I left off 
in my last letter, just, I think, as we 
were getting under way, to be towed 
by the Reine Hortense out of Reyk- 
javik Harbour. Having been up all 
night, as soon as we were well clear 
of the land, and it was evident the 
towing business was doing well, I 
turned in for a few hours. When I 
came on deck again we had crossed 
the Faxe Fiord on our way north 
and were sweeping round the base 
of Snaefell—an extinct volcano 
which rises from the sea in an icy 
cone to the height of 5,000 feet and 
grimly looks across to Greenland. 

~The day was beautiful; the moun- 
tain’s summit beamed down upon 
us in unclouded splendor, and every- 
thing seemed to promise an uninter- 
rupted view of the west coast of Ice- 
land, along whose rugged cliffs few 
mariners have ever sailed. Indeed, 


uniil within these last few years, 
the passage, I believe, was alto- 
gether impracticable in consequence 
of the continuous fields of ice which 
used to drift down the narrow 
channel between the frozen conti- 
nent and the northern extremity of 
the island. Lately, some great 
change seems to have taken place 
in the lie of the Greenland ice, and 
during the summer time you can 
pass through, though later in the 
year a solid belt binds the two 
shores together. 

But to return tothe Foam. After 
passing the cape, away we went 
across the spacious Brieda Fiord, at 
the rate of nine or ten knots, reeling 
and bounding at the heels of the 
steamer, which seemed scarcely to 
feel how uneven was the surface 
across which we were speeding. 
Down dropped Snaefell beneath the 
sea and dim before us, clad in eve- 
ning haze, rose the shadowy steeps 
of Bardestrand. The northwest 
division of Iceland consists of one 
huge peninsula, spread out upon the 
sea like a human hand, the fingers 
just reaching over the arctic circle, 
while up between them run the 
gloomy fiords, sometimes to the 
length of twenty, thirty and even 
forty miles. Anything more grand 
and mysterious than the appearance 
of their solemn portals, as we 
passed across from bluff to bluff, 
it is impossible to conceive. Each 
might have served as a separate 
entrance to some poet’s hell, so drear 
and fatal seemed the vista one’s eye 
just caught receding between the 
endless ranks of precipice and pyra- 
mid. 

As the Reine Hortense could not 
carry coal sufficient for the entire 
voyage we had set out upon, it had 
been arranged that the steamer 
Saxon should accompany her as a 
tender and the Onunder Fiord, on 
the northwest coast of the island, 
had been appointed as the place of 
rendezvous. Suddenly wheeling 
round, therefore, to the right, we 
quitted the open sea, and dived down 
a long gray lane of water that ran on 
as far as the eye could reach be- 
tween two lofty ranges of porphyry 
and amygdaloid. The conformation 
of these mountains was most curi- 
ous: it looked as if the whole dis- 
trict was the effect of some pro- 
digious crystallization, so geo- 


meirical was the outline of each 
particular hill, sometimes rising 
cube-like, or pentagonal, but more 
generally built up into a perfect 
pyramid, with stairs mounting in 
equal gradations to the summit. 
Here and there the cone of the pyra- 
mid would be shaven off, leaving it 
flat topped like a Babylonian altar 
or Mexican teocalli, and as the sun’s 
level rays, shooting across above 
our heads in golden rafters from 
ridge to ridge, smote brighter on 
some loftier peak behind, you might 
almost fancy you beheld the blaze 
of sacrificial fires. 

After steaming down for several 
hours between these terraced hills, 
we at last reached the extremity of 
the fiord, where we found the Saxon 
looking like a black sea dragon 
coiled up at the bottom of his den. 
Up fluttered a signal to the mast- 
head of the corvette and, blowing off 
her steam, she wore round upon her 
heel to watch the effects of her 
summons. As if roused by the 
challenge of an intruder, the sleepy 
monster seemed suddenly to bestir 
itself and then, pouring out volumes 
of sulphurous breath, set out with 
many an angry snort in pursuit of 
the rash troubler of its solitude. At 
least, such I am sure might have 
been the notion of the poor peasant 


. inhabitants of two or three cottages 


I saw scattered here and there along 
the loch, as, startled from their 
sleep, they listened to the stertorous 
breathing of the long, snake-like 
ships and watched them glide past 
with magic motion along the glassy 
surface of the water. Of course the 
novelty and excitement of all we 
had been witnessing had put sleep 
and- bedtime quite out of our 
thoughts; but it was already six 
o’clock in the morning; it would 
require a considerable time to get 
out of the fioru, and in a few hours 
after we should be within the Arctic 
circle, so that if we were to have 
any sleep at all now was the time. 
Aciing on these considerations, we 
all three turned in and for the next 
half dozen hours I lay dreaming of 
a great funeral among barren moun- 
tains, where white bears in peers’ 
robes were the pall bearers and a 
sea dragon chief mourner. When 
we came on deck again, the northern 
extremity of Iceland lay leagues 
away on our starboard quarter, 
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faintly swimming through the haze; 
up overhead blazed the white sun 
and below glittered the level sea, like 
a pale blue disk netted in silver 
lace, I seldom remember a brighter 
day; the thermometer was at 72°, 
and it really felt more as if we were 
crossing the line than entering the 
frigid zone. 

Animated by that joyous inspi- 
ration which induces them to make 
a fete of everything, the French 
officers, it appeared, wished to or- 
ganize a kind of carnival to inaugu- 
rate their arrival in Arctic waters, 
and by means of a piece of chalk 
and a huge blackboard, displayed 
from the hurricane deck of the 
Reine Hortense, an inquiry was 
made as to what suggestion | might 
have to offer in furtherance of this 
laudable object. With that poverty 
of invention and love of spirits 
which characterize my nation, I am 
obliged to confess that, after deep 
reflection, I was only able to an- 
swer, “Grog.” But seeing an extra 
flag or two was being run up at each 
masthead of the Frenchman, the 
lucky idea occurred to me to dress 
the Foam in all her colors. The 
schooner’s toilette accomplished, I 
went on board the Reine Hortense, 
and you cannot imagine anything 
more fragile, graceful, or coquettish 
than her appearance from the deck 
of the corvette as she curtesied and 
swayed herself on the bosom of the 
almost imperceptible swell, or flirted 
up the water with her curving bows. 
She really looked like a living little 
lady. 

3ut from all such complacent 
reveries [ was soon awakened by 
the sound of a deep voice, proceed- 
ing apparently from the very bottom 
of the sea, which hailed the ship in 
the most authoritative manner and 
imperiously demanded her name, 
where she was going, whom she 
carried, and whence she came; to 
all which questions a young lieu- 
tenant, standing with his hat off at 
the gangway, politely responded. 
Apparently satisfied on these points, 
our invisible interlocutor then an- 
nounced his intention of coming on 
board. All the officers of the ship 
collected on the poop to receive him. 

In a few seconds more, amid the 
din of the most unearthly music, 
and surrounded by a _ bevy of 
hideous monsters, a whitebearded 
spectacled personage, clad in bear 
skin, with a cocked hat over his left 
ear, presented himself in the gang- 
way, and handing to the officers of 
the watch an enormous board, on 
which was written : 


“Le Pere ARCTIQUE” 
by way of visiting card—proceeded 
to walk aft and take the sun’s alti- 
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tude with what, as far as I could 
make out, seemed to be a plumber’s 
wooden triangle. This preliminary 
operation having been completed, 
there then began a regular riot all 
over the ship. The yards were sud- 
denly manned with red devils, black 
monkeys, and every kind of gro- 
tesque monster, while the whole 
ship’s company, officers and men 
promiscuously mingled, danced the 
cancan upon the deck. In order that 
the warmth of the day should not 
make us forget that we had arrived 
in his dominions, the Arctic father 
had stationed certain of his familiars 
in the tops, who, at stated intervals, 
flung down showers of hard peas, as 
typical of hail, while the powdering 
of each other’s faces with handfuls 
of flour could not fail to remind 
everybody on board that we had 
reached the latitude of snow. At the 
commencement of this noisy festi- 
val, I found myself standing on the 
hurricane deck, next to one of the 
grave savants attached to the ex- 
pedition, who seemed to contemplate 
the antics that were being played at 
this féte with the sad smile of in- 
dulgence with which Wisdom some- 
times deigns to commiserate the 
gayety of Folly. Suddenly he dis- 
appeared from beside me and the 
next that I saw or heard of him— 
he was hard at work pirouetting: on 
the deck below with a red-tailed 
demon and exhibiting in his steps’ a 
verve and a graceful audacity which 
at Paris would have certainly ob- 
tained for him the honors of expul- 
sion at the hands of the municipal 
authorities. The entertainment of 
the day concluded with a discourse 
delivered out of a windsail by the 
chaplain attached to the person of 
the Pére Arctique, which was after- 
wards washed down by a cauldron 
full of grog, served out in bumpers 
to the several actors in this un- 
wonted ceremonial. As the Prince 
had been good enough to invite us 
to dinner, instead of returning to 
the schooner I spent the intermedi- 
ate hour in pacing the quarter deck 
with Baron de la Ronciere, the naval 
commander entrusted with the 
charge of the expedition. Like all 
the smartest officers in the French 
navy, he speaks English beautifully, 
and I shall ever remember with 
gratitude the cordiality with which 
he welcomed me on board his ship 
and the thoughtful consideration of 
his arrangements for the little 
schooner which he had taken in tow. 
At five o'clock, dinner was an- 
nounced; and I question if so 
sumptuous a banquet has ever been 
served up before in that outlandish 
part of the world, embellished as it 
was by selections from the best 
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operas played by the corps d’orches- 
tre which had accompanied the 
Prince from Paris. During the 
pauses of the music, the conver- 
sation naturally turned on_ the 
strange lands we were about to visit 
and the best mode of spifflicating the 
white bears who were probably 
already shaking in their snowshoes, 
but, alas! while we were in the very 
act of exulting in our supremacy 
over these new domains, the stif- 
fened finger of the Ice King was 
tracing in frozen characters a 
“Mene, mene, tekel upharsin” on 
the plate glass of the cabin windows. 
During the last half hour, the ther- 
mometer had been gradually falling 
until it was nearly down to 32°; a 
dense, penetrating fog enveloped 
both the vessels (the Saxon had long 
since dropped out of sight) ; flakes 
of snow began floating slowly down, 
anda gelid breeze from the north- 
west told too plainly that we had 
reached the frontiers of the solid ice, 
though we were still a good hundred 
miles distant from the American 
shore. Although at any other time 
the ‘terrible climate we had dived 
into would have been very depress- 
ing, under present circumstances | 
think the change rather tended to 
raise our spirits, perhaps because 
the idea of fog and ice in the month 
of June seemed so completely to un- 
cockneyfy us. At all events, there 
was no doubt now we had got into 
les mers glaciales, as our French 
friends called them, and, whatever 
else might be in store for us, there 
was sure henceforth to be no lack 
of novelty and excitement. 

3y this time it was already well 
on in the evening, so—having agreed 
with Monsieur de la Ronciere on a 
code of signals in case of fogs, and 
that a jack hoisted at the mizzen of 
the Reine Hortense or at the fore of 
the schooner should be an intima- 
tion of a desire of one or other to 
cast off—we got into the boat and 
were dropped down alongside our 
own ship. Ever since leaving Ice- 
land the steamer had been heading 
east-northeast by the compass, but 
during the whole of the ensuing 
night she shaped a southeast course ; 
the thick mist rendering it unwise to 
stand on any longer in the direction 
of the banquise, as they call the 
outer edge of the belt that hems in 
eastern Greenland. By breakfast 
time the sun reappeared, and we 
could see five or six miles ahead of 
the vessel. It was shortly after this 
that, as I was standing in the main 
rigging peering out over the smooth 
blue surface of the sea, a white 
twinkling point of light suddenly 
caught my eye about a couple of 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Fitting Out Time 


By HENRY C. AMES 


A few hints on getting the boat and her 
machinery into proper shape for the season 


BOUT this time of the year 
A it is customary to print advice 
to the amateur skipper on how to 
fit out and put his boat into com- 
mission, Although most men who 
do this work themselves have been 
at it so long that they know pretty 
well how to do it in the most ap- 
proved style, there are a number 
of newcomers each year who are 
working hard over their first boats 
and who are always anxious to get 
any advice that may help them with 
the work. Besides this, there is 
“more than one way to skin a cat”’ 
and by that same token even those 
that have done the work before 
may find some hints here that will 
be useful to them, either in lighten- 
ing the work or turning out a better 
job. 

The first job to tackle, and one 
that can be started before the cold 
weather has gone, is that of clean- 
ing out the boat thoroughly, inside 
and out. The inside cleaning 
should be done when the boat is 
hauled out in the fall, but it is too 
often neglected then and has to be 
done before painting time. Start- 
ing inside, take up the floor boards 
of the cabin or cockpit and clean 
out thoroughly the accumulation of 
dirt and slime in the bottom of the 
boat that has collected between the 
frames. This is often a tiresome 
job, especially if the apertures be- 
tween the keelson and planking 
have not been cemented when the 
boat was built. But it’ should be 
done thoroughly to prevent any 
chance of decay. 

In most boats the frames and 
inside of the plank are not painted. 
It would be better if they were, espe- 
cially in power boats, where an un- 
usual amount of muck always col- 
lects. However, if this is not done, 
after the inside of the boat is thor- 
oughly clean, with all limber holes 
opened up to allow bilge water to 
drain aft, give all the ironwork, 
such as floor straps, bolt heads for 
the outside ballast, etc., a coat of 
red lead. If there is inside ballast, 
remove it, whether it is in the form 
of pigs, slag, or iron junk, scrub it 
with an old broom and put it back 
thoroughly clean. If iron pigs or 
molded iron is used, paint it with 
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Sandpaper and scraper are very necessary articles to use, but gosh! how they do tire your 
poor arms after a Sunday in the boat yard. 


a good coat of red lead to prevent 
rust. 

It is best, if possible, to remove 
the canvas covering on a clear day, 
for then it will be perfectly dry and 
all ready to roll up and stow away 
until another storing time comes. 
Preserve the various wooden mem- 
bers of the ridge pole and slatted 
frame that supported the canvas, 
bundling and tying them securely 
so as to be stored with the rest of 
the winter’s covering. If a tem- 
porary wooden cover is used, stack 
this lumber in an out-of-the-way 
place somewhere and batten it down 
so that its handy loose odds and 
ends will not be used by the work- 
men of the shipyard. 

On good days, open up the boat 
and give her a thorough airing, 
which will help her dry out ready 
for painting. 

The next thing in order should 
be the preparing of the outside of 
the hull for painting. Examine the 
outside closely, to see whether it 
‘needs burning off or whether a 
smoothing up with sandpaper and 
puttying all the seams will answer. 
If the paint is chipped in spots, or 


if there is an accumulation of old 
coats, it is best to burn it off right 


down to the wood, but she won’t 


need this treatment every year. 
Many amateurs shy at this job on 
account of the time and labor it en- 
tails. It requires a blow torch and, 
as many amateurs have not used 
one before, it often results in an 
unsatisfactory piece of work the 
first time they try it, the wood being 
scorched and blackened. Any of 
those who know how to use a kero- 
sene vapor stove can readily under- 
stand the principle of the painter’s 
torch, which works .under pressure 
in exactly the same way. 

In applying the torch, hold it in 
one hand and direct the flame 
against the paint until it curls up 
and softens under the heat, when 
it can be thoroughly scraped from 
the wood with a wide putty knife or 
a scraper held in the other hand. 
Don’t try to work too rapidly, and 
be sure that you cut down to the 
wooed each time, keeping the flame 
on the surface of the paint until it 
is thoroughly softened. Hardwoods 
are easy to work over, but cedar is 
more difficult, on account of its 
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softness and the fact that splinters 
are frequently raised. There are 
now on the market paint removers 
which will often remove paint, if 
there are not too many coats, about 
as easily as a blow torch, and many 
amateurs prefer using these. 

Repairs are more conveniently 
made before painting and the entire 
boat should be looked over and any 
needed repairs made at once. By 
doing this necessary work before 
launching, the appearance of the 
craft is not marred by patching, 
which always shows conspicuously 
when done later on. 

[In cleaning painted surfaces, soap 
or washing powder, water and a 
scrubbing brush will do wonders 
on white wood work. Pumice in- 
stead of soap will take the outer 
surface off easily, and, especially 
for varnished surfaces, pumice- 
stone, water and a piece of old 
canvas to rub it on, will save much 
elbow grease with the scraper; but 
it is a dirty job. 

[f your decks and bright work 
have been well varnished before 
laying the boat up, much work will 
be saved in the spring; but if the 
varnish is discolored and full of 
blisters or flakes, it will have to be 
taken off down to the wood. Like- 
wise, if the topsides are full of 
blisters or the paint is chipped in 
spots, showing the bare wood, a 
good job cannot be turned out with- 
out burning off or getting right 
down to the wood. Along the water 
line a sediment of dirt and grease 
is apt to have formed, making it 
difficult for the scraper to take hold, 
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Pay all the seams with putty and white lead 
and get the outside smooth 
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The garboard seam of a motor boat is apt to need caulking. 





This man is filling the seam 


with cotton before driving it home 


yet a good scrubbing will frequently 
take it off. 

To do any good work one must 
have good tools, and the scraper is 
an important part of your outfit. 
You can get boat scrapers of vari- 
ous kinds. Some are good and 
some are not worth anything for 
the work to which the amateur puts 
them. The regular triangular boat 
scraper, which is practically a 
plumber’s scraper, is all right for 
certain work, but it is a hard tool to 
work with and for much of the 
work on a boat is not as good as a 
file scraper or a cabinet scraper. 
Do not use it on bright work. 

The file scraper is made from an 
old flat file from 8 to 10 inches 
long with one end heated, bent over 
hammered out wide and flat and 
the edge sharpened. A blacksmith 
can do this work and a grindstone 
will put a sharp edge on it. The 
rough end used for the handle can 
be wound with tire tape to make it 
easicr on the hand. A flat file will 
keep it sharp. Maybe you can in- 
duce the boatyard proprietor to part 
with one or two if you cannot make 
them. 

\ triangular “boat” scraper is all 
right for the bottom of boats and 


for getting into out-of-the-way 
corners and so forth. For flat 


work, such as deck, cockpit and the 
like, which are varnished, the 
cabinet scraper—a thin oblong 
sheet of steel—will be found best. 
It will take off all dead varnish in 
thin sheets without much danger of 
cutting the deck. These scrapers 
can be had at any ship chandler’s 


store, but it requires some knack to 
sharpen one properly. Get an old 
hand to show you. how to do it. 
For tongue-and-groove work or 
mouldings, where it is necessary to 
get into recesses, you can file or 
grind points on one of your cabinet 
scrapers to fit the work. Be care- 
ful to hold the scraper flat and see 
that the corners do not dig into the 
woodwork, making a gouge that is 
sure to show through its varnished 
surface. Decks or bulkheads can 
be spoiled very easily by careless- 
ness in this respect. 

A stormy day, sometimes a num- 
ber of them, is sure to come in 
fitting out time, so here’s the chance 
to clean up the spars, the tender, 
oars, side steps, and the other loose 
fittings. The spars should be 
scraped and varnished with at least 
three coats, though four are better, 
allowing ample drying intervals be- 
tween them. The coats should be 
put on thin and rubbed out thor- 
oughly. 

The dinghy is a hard proposition 
to scrape, especially the planking 
inside, if of the lap-strake variety. 
[f she is badly scratched, it is per- 
haps best to paint the portion in- 
side below the seat tops with some 
good neutral color. The outside 
looks better varnished, as do the 
wales inside and the seat tops. 
Usually the tender is left till the 
last minute, and is then launched 
without overhauling. Proof of this 
is the number of well-kept craft we 
see towing a battered and unkempt 
small boat. 

Whether or yacht is 


not the 
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When the motor is out of the boat it is much easier to get at, for you don't have to squat or 
stand on your head 


burned off, the seams ought to be 
looked over carefully before the 
paint is applied, to see whether any 
soft spots are in need of recaulking. 
You can test the seams with a putty 
knife or with an ordinary sheath 
knife. Frequently the old putty 
will be cracked and drop out, while 
the caulking below it is hard and 
tight ; in this case it is only neces- 
sary to reputty the seams. A boat 
does not have to be recaulked every 
year, and a good job of caulking 
ought to last four or five seasons. 

[t will probably be found that 
most of the seams are hard, only 
needing puttying; but if the caulk- 
ing cotton is black and soft, and 
protrudes from the seam in places 
so that the knife sinks in easily, 
it is time to recaulk. To do the job 
thoroughly, it is best to get all the 
old cotton out of the seam and 
clean the seam with a knife. If the 
seam is too tight to be cleaned with 
a sharp knife, open it by running a 
caulking wheel along it, or by driv- 
ing in the caulking iron here and 
there along its length, 

For small boats, cotton caulking 
is preferable to oakum, as the latter 
is too coarse. To caulk well, you 
need a mallet and a couple of caulk- 
ing irons, or a small caulking wheel 
made of brass or steel, set in the end 
of a handle, that will roll into the 
seam. This latter is only suitable 
for small boats. Drive in the caulk- 
ing well at the beginning -and keep 
twisting it as you drive it in. For 


small boats, cotton caulking comes 
rolled in handy ball form. 

If the seams are small and uni- 
form, a long thread of cotton may 
be twisted and laid along them and 
then rolled into them with the wheel, 
so that it is about a quarter or three- 
eighths of an inch below the surface 
of the planking. If the seams are 
large in places, a thin caulking iron 
should be used, and the cotton, in- 
stead of lying in a straight string, 
should be drawn back to form a 
little loop, so that more of it can be 
forced into the seam. Drive it in at 
several places, two or three inches 
apart along the seam, finishing it 
up by driving in all along. Don’t 
drive it in too hard, as a number of 
good boats have been spoiled by 
stu'fing the seams so tight that when 
the boat goes overboard and swells 
it forces the cotton out of the seams. 
Nevertheless, unless it is “tacked” 
or rolled into the seams in sufficient 
quantity, depending upon the width 
of the seam, and driven home as it 
should be, when the planking swells 
some parts of the seams will be 
tight and others slack. Also, seams 
should be dry or the caulking will 
not hold. After the caulking is in, 
the seams must be smoothed off and 
payed; that is, painted with red or 
white lead paint and, just before 
this is dry should be’ puttied with 
red or white lead putty—putty and 
red lead mixed half and half. While 
puttying, fill all the “holidays” and 
scratches, painting each one of them 
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first to cause the putty to hold. 
Allow this to harden for a day or 
two before painting and then sand- 
paper the topsides and _ bottom, 
using a cork or wooden block with 
the sandpaper wrapped around it. 

Before painting the outside of the 
boat, scrape the decks, bright work 
and spars, if she is a sailboat, and 
varnish them. Apply the varnish as 
soon as possible after using varnish 
remover and scraping, as the acid in 
the remover will turn the wood 
black if rained on. Several coats 
of varnish should be applied to do 
a good job, and each coat should be 
rubbed down with very fine sand- 
paper before the next coat is ap- 
plied. 

Use only the very best grade of 
spar varnish for outside work, and 
in the spring of the year use a slow- 
drying varnish. The oil in the 
varnish makes for durability and 
long life, hence the slow-drying 
varnish with lots of oil will last 
longer than the quick-drying var- 
nish, which has lots of turpentine 
in it. Do not ever attempt to use 
house or inside varnish on the out- 
side of a boat, and it pays to use 
spar varnish even inside. Varnish 
goes on smoother and last longer 
when it is warm. 

In these days of ready-mixed 
paints the amateur very seldom 
mixes his own, as a_ thoroughly 
satisfactory prepared paint can be 
had for marine use. Be sure to buy 
marine paints and not house paints, 
and get a good quality, even if you 
have to pay a little more. 

[here are many kinds of paint, 
fronia yacht white to a hard enamel 
paint. The former gives a pure 
white, dull finish, which can be 
easi'y kept clean, as it is flexible, and 
every time it is washed a little of 
the paint comes off, leaving a fine 
white surface, while the enamel 
paints and other hard-drying paints, 
while easy to keep clean, flake and 
crack if the boat is roughly used and 
are so heavy that only a few coats 
can be applied, and the boat must be 
burned off at least once every two 
years. If a glossy finish is desired, 
and yet not an enamel paint, a light 
varnish may be mixed with white 
lead and thinned with turpentine. 

If the old paint has been burned 
off it will be first necessary to apply 
a thin priming coat, followed by 
two or three coats brushed well in, 
and, lastly, a finishing coat. The 
priming coat should carry about 
one-third oil and be thinned with 
turpentine. Three coats at least are 
necessary. Where the old coats 
have not been burned off, two new 
coats on the topsides will be suf- 
ficient. 
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If the decks are canvas-covered 
and the canvas needs replacing, it 
can be done without much difficulty, 
as canvas may be obtained very 
wide so that it may be put on with- 
out a seam in boats of moderate 
size. Remove the old canvas, clean 
and smooth up the deck, brush a 
thick coat of Jeffery’s marine gluc 
on deck, stretch on the new canvas, 
getting it tight and smooth all over, 
and tack it down at the edges with 
galvanized tacks. Some folks brush 
salt water into it after it is tacked 
down and paint it before it dries. 
Sonie pass a warm flatiron over it 
to smooth out any wrinkles and 
coax the glue into the fibre of the 
fabric. In any case, it should have 
twy or three coats of good white 
lead paint. 

For the bottom of the boat a good 
copper or bronze paint is necessary. 
The waterline and bottom of the 
boat is done after the hull is finished. 
Secure a long, thin batten (such as 
is used in making lattice work) and 
bend the top edge to conform to a 
section of the waterline. The batten 
cannot well be bent to follow the 
waterline its entire length, and the 
help of a friend who will hold one 
end of the batten while you are 
cutting in that portion of the line 
conforming to the batten’s curve 
will help. By shifting the batten 
along from stem to stern the whole 
is painted in. If the waterline is 
cut in with the tang end of a small 
file it will not be painted out, and 
the score mark so made will prove 





Getting the cylinder cover on again. Be sure 
that you have a good gasket aud make a 
good joint 
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of great assistance in painting up 
to the white, and so striking in the 
line cleanly and evenly throughout 
its length. In painting outside, be- 
gin at the top and work down. 
Paint the topsides first, then the 
bottom. Otherwise, you will have 
the white topside paint running 
down over the “boot top.” 

Good work cannot be done unless 
you get good brushes. It will be 
well to have a brush for every color 
used. For outside work a flat brush 
is best, from 2 to 4 inches wide, 
while a 4-inch flat brush should be 
used for the bottony paint. A couple 
of oval brushes are good for 
corners, etc., or for finishing work, 
where a beveled edge brush should 
be used. Don't put them away wet 
with paint, but clean them well after 
using. 

The rigging must be carefully in- 
spected, especially the ends of the 
standing rigging wherever there is 
a splice or serving. The rawhide 
covers should be replaced if badly 
worn, for they protect the strands. 
If one strand lets go, the strength of 
the whole rope is lost and it had 
best be entirely renewed. Turn- 
buckles are apt to corrode and rust 
and should be cleaned and greased 
thoroughly, else they may be twisted 
off when setting up the rigging. 
Running rigging must be attended 
to, stray ends whipped and perhaps 
some of it replaced. Oftentimes a 
line may be turned end for end and 
so given added life. 

The work of putting the boat into 
commission should properly include 
a complete overhauling of the entire 
craft-from stem to keelson, and the 
power plant should in no wise be 
neglected at outfitting time. To 
make the annual overhaul as thor- 
oughly as possible, it is advisable to 
take the motor down, that every 
component part can be cleaned, 


_properly adjusted and any minor re- 


pairs made to put it in good shape 
for the season’s work. In single- 
and double-cylinder motors of the 
two-cycle design the work of over- 
hauling is a simple proposition, and 
even the novice can scarcely fail to 
do the work quickly and well. The 
more complicated four-cycle motor 
entails some little extra work, yet 
the overhauling of a four- or even a 
six-cylinder is not a formidable job, 
providing it is done in a methodical 
manner and enough time is taken 
to do the work well. 

To facilitate matters, it is a good 
plan to strip the motor of its ac- 
cessories before knocking it down, 
removing magneto, carburetor, fuel 
and water pipes, and soon. A few 
old boxes will come in handy to 
keep each unit separate and prevent 











Spring brings out all the motor boat bugs— 
and advice is the cheapest thing to be had 


possible mislaying and mixing up 
of the different parts—a point that 
will be appreciated when you are 
ready to assemble the motor. The 
next logical step is to remove the 
cylinders ; and while this is an easy 
matter in motors of one or two 
cylinders, more difficulty is en- 
countered if yours happens to be a 
multi-cylinder cast in pairs or en 
bloc. However, the usual way is to 
uncouple the pistons, at the big or 
crank ends and lift the cylinder off. 
The cylinders should be given a 
thorough soaking in kerosene to 
soften up the carbonized deposit, or 
one of the several carbon removers 
mav be used to clean up the bore. 
Make it a point to mark each 
cylinder before it is taken off, and 
do the same with each piston and 
its several rings before taking apart. 
A small file or punch mark is quickly 
made, and with this guide there is 
no possibility of making a mistake 
in assembling. Therefore, mark 
each part when you are in doubt, and 
the compression will not suffer when 
the motor is given its trial spin, 
The pistons should be cleaned and 
the rings removed, that the junk 
grooves may be cleaned out. The 
condition of the faces of the rings 
is a pretty good index of the motor’s 
condition; and if they are not 
brightly polished and sooty marks 
are seen across the smooth metal, 
these “blow marks” indicate gas 
escaping past the piston, and the 
worr. rings should be renewed. Ex- 
amine the piston or wrist pin also to 
see that it is a good, tight fit in its 
bosses. If found loose, tighten up 
(Continued on page 178) 
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England Challenges for the Cup 


‘ 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


The “Burgess Trio’’ keep the Cup at home 
in spite of the efforts of three crack cutters 


A FTER the Atalanta-Mischief 
races the time was ripe for 
a change in the conditions govern- 
ing Cup racing and, realizing it, 
Mr. Schuyler, then an old man, and 
the only surviving member of the 
America syndicate, accepted the re- 
turn of the Cup from the New York 
Yacht Club, and drew up a new 
Deed of Gift with which he again 
gave the Cup to the club. It was 
accepted on February 2, 1882. This 
new instrument, called the Second 
Deed of Gift, was as follows: 

“Any organized Yacht Club of a 
foreign country, incorporated, pat- 
ented or licensed by the legislature, 
admiralty, or other executive de- 
partment, having for its annual 
regatta an open water course on the 
sea or on an arm of the sea (or one 
which combines both) practicable 
for vessels of 300 tons, shall always 
be entitled, through one or more of 
its members, to the right of sailing 
a match for this Cup, with a yacht 
cr other vessel propelled by sails 
only, and constructed in the coun- 
try to which the Challenging Club 
belongs, against any one yacht or 
vessel as aforesaid, constructed in 
the country of the club holding the 
cup. 

‘The yacht or vessel to be of not 
less than 30 or more than 300 tons, 
measured by the Custom House rule 
in use by the country of the chal- 
lenging party. The challenging 
party shall give six months’ notice 
in writing, naming the day of the 
proposed race, which day shall not 
be less than seven months from the 
date of the notice. 

“The parties intending to sail for 
the Cup may, by mutual consent, 
make any arrangement satisfactory 
to both as to the date, course, time 
allowance, number of trials, rules, 
and sailing regulations, and any and 
all other conditions of the match, 
in which case also the six months’ 
notice may be waived. 

“In case the parties cannot 
mutually agree upon the terms of a 
match, then the challenging party 
shall have the right to contest for 
the Cup in one trial, sailed over the 
usual course of the Annual Regatta 
of the club holding the Cup, sub- 
ject to its rules and sailing regula- 
tions, the challenged party not being 
required to name its representative 


unti! the time agreed upon for the 
start. 

“Accompanying the six months’ 
notice, there must be a Custom- 
house certificate of the measure- 
ment, and a statement of the dimen- 
sions, rig, and name of the vessel. 

“No vessel which has been de- 
feated in a match for this Cup can 
be again selected by any club for 
its representative until after a con- 
test for it by some other vessel has 
intervened, or until after the ex- 
piration of two years from the time 
such contest has taken place. 

“Vessels intending to compete 
for this Cup must proceed under 
sai! on their own bottoms to the 
port where the contest is to take 

lace. 

“Should the club holding the Cup 
be for any cause dissolved, the Cup 
shall be handed over to any club of 
the same nationality it may select 
which comes under the foregoing 
rules. 

“Tt is to be distinctly understood 
that the Cup is to be the property 
of the Club and not of the owners 
of the vessel winning it in a match, 
and that the condition of keeping it 
open to be sailed for by organized 
Yacht Clubs of all foreign coun- 
tries, upon the terms above laid 
down, shall forever attach to it, 


thus making it perpetually a Chal- 

lenge Cup for friendly competition 

between foreign countries. 
“GEORGE L. SCHUYLER,” 


The principal points of difference 
that are important to note between 
this new instrument and the old one 
are that it fixed definitely the ob- 
ligation of the holding club to meet 
the challenger with one yacht, and 
one only, throughout the series of 
races constituting the match; that 
it required the challenger to pro- 
ceed under sail on her own bottom 
to the port where the contest is to 
tak: place, thus eliminating any 
chance of towing through a canal 
or of shipping a boat across the 
ocean on the deck of a steamer, 
which at that time was getting to 
be within the bounds of possibility ; 
the barring of a once defeated 
yacht from challenging again for 
two years; and the elimination of 
Canada as a factor in future races 
excepting those clubs in the Do- 
minion situated on the coast. 

The “mutual consent” clause as 
to the details of the matches was 
left in, while the six months’ notice 
clause was given a more prominent 
place in view of the necessity which 
might arise of having to build a 
boat to meet a challenger, that was 














Genesta, designed by J. Beavor Webb, was a typical cutter and radically different 
from the American sloop of the period 
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of different size and rig than any 
existing boat of the holding club. 

‘These new conditions were some- 
thing of a direct slap at the Cana- 
dian clubs on the Great Lakes and 
caused much bitter feeling there, 
which resulted in many harsh things 
beirg said of the New York Yacht 
Club in the Canadian papers. 

Though a copy of the new Deed 
of Gift was sent to all foreign 
yacht clubs, with a cordial letter, 
nearly three years slipped by be- 
fore there was another challenge. 
December 20, 1884, the New York 
Yacht Club received a letter from 
J. Beavor Webb, an English naval 
architect, giving notice that two 
challenges would be forthcoming 
for a race the following summer. 
One challenger was to be Genesta, 
a cutter owned by Sir Richard Sut- 
ton, and the other the Galatea, 
owned by Lieutenant W. Henn, R. 
N. The formal challenges followed 
later and proposed two matches, 
and asked that each consist of a 
series of three races outside Sandy 
Hook. 

The club accepted the challenges, 
waived the six months’ notice, as 
usual, and offered one race inside 
and two outside. There was some 
discussion about time allowance, 
Mr. Webb suggesting that the mean 
of the British and New York Yacht 
Club tables be used ; but Mr. George 
Schuyler, to whom the question 
was referred, decided that the tables 
of the defending club must be used. 

This was the first time that a big 
English cutter had challenged and 
we were rather disturbed as to the 
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Puritan was the first large yacht that Burgess designed, but she was a great success 
and a fine fast boat. 


possible result. The “cutter craze” 
over here was near its peak and the 
little Madge, which had come over 
on the deck of a steamer in 1881, 
had shown her heels to a number 
of our crack sloops. There were 
no sloops of the challenger’s size 
on this side of the water, so the flag 
officers of the New York Yacht 
Club decided to build one. They 
commissioned A, Cary Smith to 
design the yacht and he turned out 
Priscilla, which was built at Wil- 
mington, Del. She was an iron 
centerboarder, deeper than the pre- 

















Thistle, a Watson creation, was as fast as anything in England, but she was not 
fast enough to take the Cup back with her, much to the surprise of her owner. 


vailing type and was what we then 
called a “compromise sloop.” 

Massachusetts had built up a 
great fleet of yachts and members 
of the Eastern Yacht Club felt that 
they should have a hand in the de- 
fense of the Cup. Accordingly Gen- 
eral Charles J. Paine and J. Mal- 
colm Forbes headed a syndicate to 
build a sloop, and cast about for a 
designer. Edward Burgess had 
then acquired a local reputation in 
naval architecture, though he had 
adopted it as his profession only two 
years before. To him was given 
the order for the design of the 
Boston boat and he produced the 
Puritan, a centerboard sloop with 
fair beam and more draught than 
usual. Puritan was a big boat, 81 
feet 1 inch long on the water line, 
94 feet over all, 22 feet 7 inches 
beam and 8 feet 8 inches draught, 
carrying about 8,000 square feet of 
canvas. She was one of the sweet- 
est models ever built, though she 
looks old-fashioned to-day. 

Priscilla was a trifle larger, being 
85 feet on the water line, 94 feet 
over all, 22 feet 5 inches beam and 
7 feet 9 inches draught. Both boats 
had plumb stems and fairly long 
overhangs aft. 

Genesta, the challenger, was 81 
feet water line length, go feet over 
all, 15 feet beam and 13 feet 6 
inches draught. To our eyes, ac- 
customed to beamy “skimming 
dishes,” she looked like the tradi- 
tional “plank on edge.” She had 
72 tons of lead ballast. Her sail 
plan was smaller than that of the 
American sloops, for she spread 
only 7,150 square feet of canvas. 
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Volunteer was a fine, wholesome, all around craft and had little difficulty in 
defeating the Thistle 


Puritan was not much heeded in 
New York until she and Priscilla 
met in the Goelet Cup race off New- 
port in August, when the despised 
“bean boat” gave the Priscilla a 
licking, leading her home by over 
ten minutes. On the New York 
Yacht Club cruise, the Puritan won 
twice and Priscilla once. The trial 
races were held at the end of Au- 
gust, and the Burgess sloop took 
two out of three, going to windward 
like a witch. The old Gracie and the 
new cutter Bedouin entered the 
trials, but were nowhere. Puritan 
was chosen for the defense of the 
cup, the first time any but a New 
York craft had been selected. 

Genesta crossed the Atlantic in 
twenty-five days and was being 
tuned up during the summer. 
Galatea did not come until the fol- 
lowing year. The challenger docked 
in South Brooklyn and boat lovers, 
even the kids (of whom I was one) 
swarmed down to the dry dock to 
look her over. Her copper was 
polished until it gleamed like gold. 
Her black topsides were smooth and 
shiny and some of us boys became 
cutter cranks at once and went home 
to whittle out models of the Brit- 
isher. Puritan was potleaded, but 
somehow her glossy bottom did not 
appeal to us as did Genesta’s. 
Maybe it was because potleading is 
such a messy, dirty job. 


The first race of the series was set 
for September 7, but fog and lack 
of wind caused a postponement. 

Next day the yachts were at the 
lightship on time. There was a 


good breeze and every prospect of 
an excellent race. The preparatory 
signal was given and the boats were 
jockeying for position. Puritan, on 
the port tack, tried to squeeze across 
Genesta’'s bows, but her skipper 
misjudged his distance or the chal- 
lenger’s pace, and the Britisher’s 
bowsprit poked a hole through the 
clew of the Boston boat’s mainsail. 
A second later’ the long stick 
snapped off at the stem head and 
dropped into the water. 


The committee promptly  dis- 
qualified the defender and _ told 
Genesta’s owner that if his yacht 
could sail over the course within the 
seven hours’ time limit the race 
would be his. Sir Richard Sutton, 
however, promptly replied that he 
wanted a race and not a sailover, 
and this display of true sportsman- 
ship won him great popularity. 

The contestants met again on the 
11th, starting off Scotland lightship, 
but the breeze petered out and the 
race was called off, Puritan taking 
over six hours to reach the outer 
mark. 


Next day the first race was finally 
sailed, this time over the old inside 


course. Puritan was first over the 
line and worked out a nice lead by 
the time she passed through the 
Narrows. Fickle breezes prevailed 
in the Lower Bay, and the de- 
fender’s lead was cut down to 3 
minutes at the Spit. She turned 
the lightship over 4 minutes ahead 
and drifted over the finish line 16 
minutes to the good, the wind 
dropping all the time. Courses 
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were not policed in those days and 
the excursion fleet steamed after 
the leader and bothered the chal- 
Inger with their wash. 

On the 16th the final race was 
sailed, 20 miles to leeward and re- 
turn, starting from Scotland light- 
ship in a fresh northwester that 
blew hard all day. Genesta started 
first and led all the way to the turn, 
rounding the mark two minutes 
ahead. Both yachts had doused 
their club topsails and Genesta set 
a working topsail for the beat back, 
while Puritan housed her topmiast 
and ploughed along under lower 
canvas alone. Everything — else 
under sail had a couple of reefs 
tucked in, but the two racers held 
on to their canvas even through the 
squalls—and how the black cutter 
did heel over in the puffs! She 
fairly lay on her side and wal- 
lowed! Puritan finished a minute 
and a half to the good and the cup 
stayed here. 

Genesta took the Cape May Cup 
back with her, beating the old 
schooner Dauntless, and won other 
trophies, though she did not meet 
Puritan again. 

Next year, 1886, the Galatea came 
over to try for the cup, and relations 
with her sportsmanlike owner, Lieu- 
tenant William Henn, R. N., were 
even pleasanter than with Sir Rich- 
ard Sutton. 

Galaiea was a larger boat than 
Genesta, being 86 feet 10 inches 
water line, 102 feet 7 inches over 
all, 15 feet beam and 13 feet 6 
inches draught, and spread 7,751 
square feet of sail. She was built 
of steel and had 81 tons of lead in 
her keel. 

To meet the newcomer, Puritan 
and Priscilla were overhauled and 


- Burgess designed another and larger 


sloop, the Mayflower. She was 85 
feet 6 inches water line, 100 feet 
over all, 23 feet 6 inches beam and 
Q feet g inches draught. Her sail 
area was about 8,500 square feet 
and her ballast was 48 tons of lead, 
37 tons of it outside. 

Members of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club decided to have a boat and 
ordered one from Captain Phil Ells- 
worth, an old rule-of-thumb de- 
signer and sailor. He brought out 
Atluntic, 96 feet over all, 83 feet 
8 inches on the water line, 23 feet 2 
inches beam and 8 feet 10 inches 
draught. Her ballast was 42 tons, 
30 of it outside. She was as round 
as an apple, without a hollow line 
anywhere. 

Racing was keen all summer, and 
the new Burgess boat rounded into 
shape slowly, not getting into her 
stride until she licked the Puritan 
in the Goelet Cup race in August. 

(Continued on page 180) 
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V olunteer was a great old boat and had many years of useful life, for she was lengthened and rigged as 

a schooner in 1891 and later again became a sloop. She was used as a cruiser for a number of years, 

and finally, in 1909, was bought by Captain Charles Barr, who broke her up soon afterwards. She was 

one of the easiest boats on her helm that was ever built, and it seemed to make little difference to her 
whether she was standing up straight or buried to the skylights. 
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After the Seawanhaka Cup went to Canada, American yachtsmen tried hard to bring it back. #At th 
was selected. That year the boats were limited to 500 square feet of sail and to 20 f — 
and 5 inches draught. She was of extremely light construction and very fast, for she could ¢ k 
of these little boats were made up of the biggest and heaviest men available. Momos ™§ Wet 

the cup back with her, and she won only the hrs'@e o} 














t back: MAt the trial races in 1897 nine contestants appeared, and Momo, designed by Clinton H. Crane, 
, 20 fedliracing length. Momo was 29 feet 6 inches over all, 17 feet 6 inches water line, 8 feet beam 
sould O74 knots on a reach and run away from the 46-foot Wasp in smooth water. The racing crews 
mo's “HE Weighed 200 and 215 pounds. But, with all her speed, she was not quite fast enough to bring 
the firs'@iPe of the series, Glencairn II. taking the next three. 
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Though she did not look it, Dosoris J]. was an amateur job, being designed and built by her first owner, 

G. P. Vail. She hailed from Glen Cove, Long Island, was fast and weatherly and won her share of 

races. She was big for a cat, 36 feet over all, 13 feet beam and 2 feet draught. And what a brute she 

was with two or three reefs tied down and a quartering wind! She uced to smash her steering gear every 

now and then, and she sure did pull hard on her long iron pipe tiller! But she was roomy and com- 
fortable and fast, and that means a lot when cruising. 
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Sail Trimming 


By A. CARY SMITH 


It’s what you let go that makes a boat sail fast 


Here is another article from the pen of the old master. The races he men- 
tions are ancient history now, but wind and wave are ever the same 


HERE is probably no man 

who has been on a yacht long 
enough to ascertain which end goes 
first but has a subsconscious feeling 
that he can sail a boat. And men 
who have followed the sea and seen 
all kinds of wind and weather are 
certain that each and every one can 
get the speed out of a boat—if they 
were let alone. 

Many years ago there was a 
picture in London Punch that por- 
trayed two cabbies wrangling over 
a subject they thought they were 
familiar with—Music. 

One said: “Wot! me not know 
music? When I druv Sig-nor La 
Blarsh for a matter of two year?” 

The analogy is perfect. 

The first thing to be done to get 
the best results with sails is that 
they should be properly bent. 

How often do we see sails ruined 
with what keeps the pavement of 
Hades in such good order—good in- 
tentions! Sails should be bent ex- 
actly to the figures furnished by the 
sailmaker, and on a damp day they 
should not be pulled out quite to the 
measurements. The next thing is 
to see that the three upper hoops are 
seized off the proper distance from 
the mast, when the peak is properly 
set up. Strange to say, there was a 
mainsail pulled out of shape on the 
Colonia when she was first changed 
into a schooner. A purchase was 
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put on the head and the sail prac- 
tically spoiled. 

The most important thing is to 
set up the peak of the mainsail of a 
sloop, and both mainsail and fore- 
sail of a schooner, until deep 
wrinkles show in the luff to allow 
for the stretch of the halliards when 
the mainsheet is trimmed down. If 
the peak is not properly up, there 
wi!l be a tight place from the throat 
to about the main sheet blocks that 
is death to speed. This defect 
cannot be seen from the wheel arid 
can be seen only from the mast, 
looking up to the end of the gaff. 
The sail should show a fair curve, 
deepest near the mast and gradually 
flattened at the leach. 

The writer was once obliged to 
cut the Ariel’s mainsail adrift on the 
boom for 30 feet, until the proper 
form was obtained, and then lash 
the sail to the hanks to keep it in 
place. Then the mainsheet was 
trimmed in nearly block and block, 
and the race was won. Our com- 
petitor’s sails were like a board that 
day; if they had been in proper 
form the Ariel would have been far 
astern. 

When the sloop Atlantic 
tried, her mainsail was like a bag 
and her mainsheet nearly block and 
block, but she went out from the lee 
of Priscilla with the greatest ease. 
When the mainsail was “properly” 


Was 





Alcaea and Ariel in a race off Glen Cove in the nineties. Notice the difference in the lead of 
the maintopmast staysail sheets. Alcaea's lead to the deck, Ariel's to the end of the main boom. 


hauled out and “set like a ribbon,” 
did she sail any then? No! 

When Capt. Rhodes had con- 
trol of the Atlantic, what did he 
do when shown that “perfect” main- 
sail? He ordered the mast rope 
taken up about two feet, much to 
the horror of the Commiitee. Then 
she again showed her speed. 

Do you ever see the weather lift 
hove up in a light wind to take the 
weight of the boom off the sail ? 

When Mayflower was racing 
Galatea the boats had been gone 20 
minutes and no difference between 
them could be seen. The May- 
Hower'’s afterguard had a discus- 
sion, and decided that no sail could 
be too flat. Just then her mainsail 
outhaul parted, and the clew band 
came in and fortunately jammed on 
the boom. Mayflower at once went 
away from the challenger! 

The same thing happened on the 
Defender when Capt. Haff gave 
the order to slack the outhaul; she 
left the challenger at once. 

The mainsail of Volunteer, when 
she rolled in a calm, showed that it 
had very deep roach and the slack 
canvas near the mast wopped from 
side to side. Did we have any boat 
at that time that could go to wind- 
ward with her in a stiff breeze? 
One day she came through the Vine- 
yard with her boom nearly amid- 
ships and laid her course when no 
other boat could do it. 

My dear reader, never say: 
“Slack the mainsail outhaul” to the 
captain of a yacht—any yacht. He 
at once smiles the confident smile of 
a purely practical man and turns the 
conversation. For the old time shell- 
back, before his new mainsail is 
taut up, mans the outhaul fall and 
hauls the sail out as taut as possible, 
with a man shaking the foot rope. 
No matter how light the wind is, 
this is always done. Does he ever 
slack the outhaul? No! The wind 
may be light and the sail look like a 
piece of plate glass, but the outhaul 
is never slacked, and they are just 
as bad with other sails, for nine 
men out of ten will set a topsail 
thusly ; hoist up, sheet out, and tack 
down. The writer was on board of 
a schooner years ago bound East on 
the cruise. The sails were set ready 
to sail. The captain remarked: 
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Ariel tearing along for the finish, jam on the wind. Look at the way her jib stands. The 
sheet leads well aft and the leach goes off ns leeward near the head; the wind can get out of 
e sail. 


“Them topsails should have been 
re-cut; they are two blocks now.” 

As the writer was in charge, he 
sung out, “Slack main topsail 
sheet!” Then “Take the tack on 
the winch, heave away... . That’s 
well, now sheet him out.” The 
clew was two feet clear of the 
sheave. The writer has known men 
to say: “Ain't I been settin’ topsails 
for fifteen years? I ought to know 
how to set one.” The reason, 
brought up on a coaster where 
three men could not set a topsail 
unless it was managed as mentioned 
above, 

There is a “theory” that a jib or 
forestaysail sheet should be located 
to pull alike on both foot and leech 
“to make the sail pull.” A greater 
fallacy could not be imagined. The 
same principle applies to a baby jib 
topsail. The sheet is belayed well 
forward “to make it pull.” Like- 
wise, a maintopmast staysail is 
sheeted down just abaft of the main 
rigging. The photograph of Alcaea 
and Ariel shows clearly the two 
methods of trimming sails. The 
mainsheet of Ariel is nearly flat in. 
The wind is abeam, strong. The 
maintopmast staysail sheet is trim- 
med to the end of the mainboom, 
while the head sails are flowed up 
all they will bear. 

This race was sailed at Glen 
Cove when the Ariel was new, and 
was a reaching race. No tack was 
made. The Constellation was at 
that time the fastest reacher in the 
fleet. The Ariel held the Alcaea all 
the way down to the second mark— 
it was a beam wind to the first mark, 
a close reach to the second, then 
jam on the wind to the finish. When 
the Ariel went around the second 
mark she was on the quarter of the 





Alcaea and hauled up to pass her— 
she luffed, properly. Then Ariel 
kept off and the captain of Alcaea 
slacked the mainsheet and kept off 
on the Ariel. This was against the 
rule, but no protest was made. The 
Ariel won the race and thousand- 
dollar cup, beating the Constellation 
3% minutes. This race was won 
by the proper trim of sails. In com- 
paring the trim of the sails of the 
two boats the difference is very 
clear. 

The second photo of the Ariel, 
taken on the way from the second to 
the third mark, shows how a jib 
should be trimmed; note how far 
off the leech is near the head. The 
wind can get out of the sail. 

While designing the Vindex it was 
found that the trim of the jib sheets 
in the best boats was 14 degrees 
from the center line of the boat. As 
Vindex was a narrow boat, a boom- 
kin of iron was fitted so that the jib 
would trim to that angle. As no ex- 
perience with forestaysails was 
available—all our sloops had single 
jibs then—the fairleaders for it 
were put on the same angle. On trial 
it was found that the forestaysail 
would not fill when the jib was full. 
After some experiments an angle of 
g degrees was found to be correct. 
The wind from the jib deflected the 
wind that went into the forestaysail. 

The jigger of a yawl acts in the 
same way, and the only care is a 
very wide traveler for the mainsail, 
to allow the wind to pass out of the 
mainsail clear of the jigger. Even 
then the sail shakes most of the 
time. This explains why jiggers.are 
made so small in comparison with 
the mainsail. 

‘These proofs of the action of the 
wind show that a large mainsail, a 
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moderate-sized foresail and small 
head sails are absolutely necessary 
for a fast schooner. Even the 
Gloucester fishermen have found 
this out, though a worse shipmate 
than a big boom while lying at 
anchor on the Banks it is hard to 
find. 

It may be stated that when Bob 
Fish trimmed the Sappho after this 
method in England, he was laughed 
at. “What we don’t know about 
sail trimming!’ It was publicly 
ridiculed in the papers. Bob had an 
iron outrigger fitted with chains and 
had jib and flying jib trimmed to a 
certain angle. Bob laughed last, 
though, and defeated the Cambria 
and offered to bet that he would 
start to leeward of any cutter in 
England and in 30 minutes would 
be to windward of her. Wily Bob! 
He knew that the Sappho, with 
sheets flat in, could reach from the 
lee of any boat there and then luff 
and backwind her. This term may 
sound strange to the lay reader, but 
when one boat is under the lee of the 
other and close enough to her, say 
when the weather boat’s bowsprit 
is nearly up to the mainshrouds of 
the lee one, the wind from the sails 
of the leeward boat is deflected and 
strikes the jib of the weather boat 
from the lee side and breaks the 
form of it. The trick is for the 
weather boat to tack at once, or her 
head sails will shake and she will 
be passed by the lee boat. Not only 
that, but the wind is so deflected 
that she must keep off at least a 
point more than the other boat and 
the result is that she will be well 
under the lee of the other boat be- 
fore she can get into her stride 
again, to use horse talk. 

To return to our subject. When 
we sailed the Mischief with a single 
jib it was found that she sailed the 
best to windward with the pull of 
the sheet nearly along the foot, the 
clew being low enough to allow of 
this.- This method is directly in line 
with the jib with a boom as used 
on sandbag boats. Many years 
after this the schooner Sea Fox was 
designed by the late Cass Canfield, 
than whom there were few better 
yachtsmen, and the speed and ap- 
pearance of the boat to-day testify 
to his genius. The vessel has been 
ascribed to the writer, and he takes 
this opportunity to say that he never 
saw the plans until they were com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Canfield was a mathematician 
and had a wonderful way of using 
the principles, but he trimmed the 
head sails of the Sea Fox in ac- 
cordance with them. She did not 
show up very well and Captain 
Rhoades was called in to sail her. 
There was a discussion about the 
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trim of the head sails. Captain 
Rhoades had been trained in the 
school of hard knocks, where no 
favorites are played, and the best 
place is to the best man. Rhoades 
told Mr. Canfield that the head 
sheets were all wrong and should 
be trimmed a long way aft of where 
they were located. 


A temporary set of blocks were 
installed and a trial was made, and 
as the boat moved well Rhoades 
suggested that the small jib topsail 
be set. He was told that she would 
not bear it, that it would pay her off. 
Nevertheless Rhoades set the sail 
and she began to do better. Eventu- 
ally she landed some good cups, 
beating a noted Eastern schooner 
that had been defeating her with 
sickening regularity. The jibs were 
trimmed so that the wind could 
escape from the leech. And yet 
men to-day trim jibs the old way, 
or would like to. 

The way jib and staysail were 
trimmed at first on the Sea Fox 
payed the head of the boat off and, 
as the wind could not escape prop- 
erly, the speed was lessened. /t is 
what you let go that makes a boat 
sail fast. 

The writer had an opportunity 
to try experiements with sails in 
the case of a yawl with loose footed 
mainsail and jigger. The boom 
was thirty feet long and it was 
found that to windward, in light 
winds, the best work was done with 
the mainsail outhaul slacked up so 
much that the foot of the sail, at 
the center of length of the boom, 
was twenty inches away from the 
boom. And, with the sail in such 
abnormal form, the jib sheet had to 
be trimmed flat in to make it stand 
with the mainsail. 

The ordinary man—and boat 
sailer at that—would say that if the 
sail had been flat the performance 
would have been better. We tried 
hauling out on the outhaul, and the 
boat lessened speed at once. 

Why are so many experiments 
and calculations made about the 
shape and pitch of a propeller? The 
problem is the same with the sail. 
Why have all the small fry of the 
P. and Q. classes come to a high 
and narrow mainsail? Because it 
gives that peculiar twist from the 
boom to the gaff that makes the 
fast sail. When there is a good 
breeze the form of these sails is 
like the blade of a propeller. The 
writer has proved this years ago by 
taking a line from the outer end of 
the gaff of a forty-foot sloop to a 
snatch block on the end of the bow- 
sprit and thence to the windlass. 
Then the boom was topped up a bit 
and the peak pulled forward to 
about the form it would take in a 
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Defender, in a race for the America’s Cup. The spinnaker is eased off so that some of its 
wind fills the huge balloon jib topsail, and the main boom is not away forward against 
the rigging. 


strong wind, the peak halliards 
being slacked to make the sail hang 
in a smooth curve. The balloon jib 
topsail was set and the boat then 
passed every one in a fleet that was 
a long way ahead when the start 
was made. 

Why do the big schooners beat to 
leeward before the wind now? Be- 
cause, with the wind light, the spin- 
naker will not fill out and take the 
form that produces speed. The 
maintopmast staysail, perfectly use- 
less when dead before it, fills out 
when the boat is luffed. And the 
balloon jib topsail also pulls well; 
and though more ground is tra- 
versed, the speed is so increased 
that the boat sailing in a straight 
course with spinnaker set is beaten. 

3ut the man who tries this trick 
must be well versed in angles, and 
at sea it is very difficult to gauge 
just how far to stand; if the vessel 
goes beyond a certain angle she will 
lose, and this has been the experi- 
ence at times. The whole matter 
should be studied out some time 
when sailing alone, when the course 
that should be steered with relation 
to the wind to get the best results 
can be ascertained. 

This was proven many years ago 
by an observant yachtsman who 
made a number of runs with a small 
sand glass to keep the time, noted 
the log, took the angles, and so 


calculated the exact distance. But 
the captain of the Elmina first put 
it in practice and took three Astor 
cups from the Queen when the latter 
had beaten her badly to windward. 

The first time both boats turned 
the Block Island mark about the 
same time. The wind failed and 
Elmina took in spinnaker, hauled 
up, caught a breeze and jibed a 
number of times on the way to the 
next mark and turned ahead 10 
minutes. The next time Queen beat 
her 14 minutes to the Block Island 
mark. Elmina hauled to seaward, 
got a breeze, then kept swinging off, 
and at last the Queen came after 
her, reached her about a length 
astern. Elmina jibed, slid out to 
windward where Queen could not 
cover her and increased her lead to 
the home mark and won the race. 

In the next race, Elmina hauled 
up on a course from Block Island 
to Point Judith, then jibed and 
crossed the Queen with spinnaker 
set, about a mile, and won the cup. 

The writer saw the sloop Aftlantic 
turn the Sandy Hook lightship 
nearly two miles astern of Priscilla 
and Puritan. The latter two made 
straight for the Hook, thence to 
Southwest Spit. The Aflantic set 
her spinnaker and _ apparently 
headed for the Narrows, then jibed, 
took the ebb tide under her lee and 
came flying up, her balloon jib top- 
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Mr. Smith converted the sloop Colonia into a schooner, and this photograph shows the lead of 
her sheets very clearly. See how far aft all the head sheets are belayed 


sail pulling like a mule and cut down 
the other boats’ lead at the Spit to 
a few hundred yards. 

To get speed out of a boat the 
wind must be allowed to get out of 
the sails. There is a well-known 
reason for this. Observation has 
proven that when the wind blows 
against the side of a house, located 
where there are no trees to deflect 
the wind, there is a pyramid of still 
air with the apex in a line with the 
center of the side of the house and 
perpendicular thereto. There is ab- 
solutely no motion within the lines 
of this pyramid. 

The writer has proved this seem- 
ing paradox by standing in front 
of a shanty on the end of a long 
dock with a gale blowing square to 
the side of the house. It was abso- 
lutely still to windward of the 
shanty, but just clear of the corner 
the force of the wind was very 
great. 

The ice boat, dead before the 
wind, goes no faster than the wind, 
but when -hauled up with wind 
abeam, so that the wind can escape 
from the sail, there is hardly any 
limit to the speed. 

All of this experience goes to 
prove that the wind must escape 
from a sail, and that there are other 
places than the water to learn the 
reason. Yet the most of sailormen 
try to keep the wind from getting 
away. 

One of the most conspicuous ex- 
amples was when Shamrock III 





sailed with the Reliance down the 
wind. The Reliance had her main- 
sail trimmed in perceptibly, to let 
the wind get out of it. Her peak 
jig was slacked to take the wrinkles 
out of the sail ; the topsail sheet was 
slacked and men stood by the top- 
ping lift to raise the boom at times. 
The spinnaker sheet was taken 
around the forestay and slacked up 
so as to let the wind out of the sail 
into the balloon jib topsail, which 
was alse well flowed up. 


Shamrock, on rounding, slacked 
her boom off against the rigging, 
the sail was badly wrinkled from 
the tautness of the peak halliards 
and topsail sheet, while the spin- 
naker and balloon jib topsail were 
not flowed up as Barr had his. The 
result was that Reliance went much 
faster down the wind and spun out 
a long lead. 

One day at Newport, during an 
Astor Cup race, the 60-footer 
Neola was to leeward of the 70- 
footer Yankee, both close hauled. 
The wind was light, with a ground 
swell. The Yankee had forestaysail, 
jib and baby jib topsail set, while 
Neola had forestaysail and jib and 
reaching jib topsail. The jib of the 
latter was taken in and at once she 
footed out from the Yankee’s lee 
and held a better wind. If this 
wind had held, Neola would have 
beaten the much larger boat a long 
way. 

The only solution of the problem 
was that the wind could not escape 
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from the three head sails in that 
swell. This proves what numerous 
changes have to be made in the 
sails to get the best results in vary- 
ing winds. 

The wind breezed up, Neola set 
the jib, took in the reacher and set 
the baby. At once the Yankee m- 
creased her speed and passed her. 
This instances what care and vigi- 
lance must be exercised in sailing. 

The same sails can be set on a 
large schooner and when the wind 
is very light the balloon jib topsail 
can be used alone. That is, if the 
clew is high enough for the saik to 
be properly trimmed. A large sail 
does not lose its form in a swell as 
does a small one, and part of it will 
be always pulling. At the same time 
the foresail should be backed off 
clear of the big maintopmast stay- 
sail and a purchase put on the sheet 
and trimmed to the rail instead of 
the end of the boom. 

These two sails are wonderfully 
effective in a light wind and ground 
swell. The maintopmast staysail 
will sway about and yet keep full; 
while the foresail would be useless, 
the momentum of the gaff causing 
it to shake the wind out of the sail. 


News of the Midget 
Squadron 
HE Midget Squadron, Jamaica 
Bay, recently elected officers 
for the ensuing year. 

With the exception of the office 
of vice-commodore, left vacant by 
the death of Edwin L. Smith, the 
officers of the past year were unani- 
mously re-elected. They are: Com- 
modore, Thomas McKee; Vice- 
Commodore, Richard Nurse; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, George E. 
Flohn; Fleet Captain, James C. 
Crofts; Fleet Surgeon, Frank H. 
Milier, M. D. The Board of Direc- 
tors consists of Thomas McKee, 
John Boehmer, Charles Anderson 
and Thomas Birmingham. 

The reports of the officers and 
various committees show the club 
to be in a very flourishing condition, 
with a membership of 145 and a 
fleet of nearly 100 boats. 

A committee has been appointed 
to arrange for the annual club re- 
gatta and racing dates with the 
Yacht Racing Association of Ja- 
maica Bay. The club regatta, 
which takes place in midsummer, is 
looked forward to with keen in- 
terest by the members as a result 
of last year’s races, which disclosed 
keen competition and the refine- 
ment of outfits has been undertaken 
by the members in general to 1m- 
prove upon last year’s showing. 

The annual ball will be held at 
Harms’ Casino, Flatlands Bay, May 
i, 1920. 
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Northward Ho 


(Continued from page 151) 
miles off on the port bow, which a 
telescope soon resolved into a soli- 
tary isle of ice, dancing and dipping 
in the sunlight.‘ As you may sup- 
pose, the news brought everybody 
upon deck; and when almost im- 
mediately afterwards a string of 
other pieces, glittering like a dia- 
mond necklace, hove in sight, the 
excitement was extreme. 

Here at all events was honest blue 
salt water frozen solid, and when, 
as we proceeded, the scattered frag- 
ments thickened and passed like 
silver argosies on either hand, until 
at last we found ourselves enveloped 
in an innumerable fleet of bergs, it 
seemed as if we could never be 
weary of admiring a sight so strange 
and beautiful. It was rather in 
form and color than in size that 
these ice islets were remarkable; 
anything approaching to a real ice- 
berg we neither saw nor are we 
likely to see. In fact, the lofty ice 
mountains, that wander like vagrant 
islands along the coast of America, 
seldom or never come to the east- 
ward or northward of Cape Fare- 
well. They consist of land ice and 
are all generated among bays and 
straits within Baffin’s Bay and first 
enter the Atlantic a good deal to 
the southward of Iceland; whereas 
the Polar ice, among which we have 
been knocking about, is field ice, 
and, except when packed one ledge 
above the other, by great pressure, 
is comparatively flat. I do not think 
I saw any pieces that were piled up 
higher than thirty or thirty-five feet 
above the sea-level, although at a 
little distance through the mist they 
loomed much loftier. 

In quaintness of form and in 
brilliancy of colors these wonderful 
masses surpassed everything I had 
imagined and we found endless 
amusement in watching their fan- 
tastic procession. 

At one time it was a knight on 
horseback, clad in sapphire mail, a 
white plume above his casque. Ora 
cathedral window with shafts of 
chrysophrase, new powdered by a 
snow storm. Ora smooth sheer cliff 
of lapis lazuli; or a banyan tree, 
with roots descending from its 
branches and a foliage as delicate as 


the efflorescence of molten metal ; or 


a fairv dragon, that breasted the 
water in scales of emerald; or any- 
thing else that your fancy chose to 
conjure up. After a little time, the 
mist again descended on the scene 
and dulled each glittering form to a 
shapeless mass of white; while in 
spite of all our endeavors to keep 
upon our northerly course, we were 
constantly compelled to turn and 
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wind about in every directior , some- 
times southward and_ eastward. 
These perpetual embarrassments 
became at length very wearying, and 
in order to relieve the tedium of our 
progress I requested the Doctor to 
remove one of my teeth. This he 
did with the greatest ability, a 
wrench to starboard, another to 
port, and up it flew through the 
cabin skylight. 

During the whole ofthat after- 
noon and the following night we 
made but little northing at all, and 
the next day the ice seemed more 
pertinaciously in our way than ever ; 
neither could we relieve the mo- 
notony of the hours by conversing 
with each other on the blackboards, 
as the mist was too thick for us to 
distinguish from on board one ship 
anything that was passing on the 
deck of the other. Notwithstanding 
the great care and skill with which 
the steamer threaded her way among 
the loose floes, it was impossible 
sometimes to prevent fragments of 
ice striking us with considerable 
violence on the bows; and, as we 
lay in bed at night, I confess that 
until we got accustomed to the noise 
it was by no means a pleasant thing 
to hear the pieces angrily scraping 
along the ship’s sides—within two 
inches of our ears. On the evening 
of the fourth day it came on to blow 
pretty hard and at midnight it had 
freshened to half a gale, but by dint 
of standing well away to the east- 
ward we had succeeded in reaching 
comparatively open water and I had 
gone to bed in great hopes that at 
all events the breeze would brush 
off the fog and enable us to see our 
way a little more clearly the next 
morning. 

At five o’clock A, M. the officer of 
the watch jumped down into my 
cabin and awoke me with the news: 
“That the Frenchman was a sayin’ 
summat on his blackboard !”" Feeling 
by the motion that a very heavy sea 
must have been knocked up during 
the night, I began to be afraid that 
something must have gone wrong 
with the towing gear or that a 
hawser might have become en- 
tangled in the corvette’s screw, 
which was the catastrophe of which 
I had always been most appre- 
hensive; so, slipping into a pair of 
fur boots, which I carefully kept by 
the bedside in case of an emergency, 
and throwing a fur cloak over 

“Le simple appareil 
D’une beauté qu’on vient 
d’arracher au sommeil,” 
I caught hold of a telescope and 
tumbled up on the deck. Anything 
more bitter and disagreeable than 
the icy blast which caught me round 
the waist as I emerged from the 
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companion I never remember. With 
both hands occupied in levelling the 
telescope, I could not keep the wind 
from blowing the loose wrap quite 
off my shoulders and, except for the 
name of the thing, I might just as 
well have been standing in my shirt. 
Indeed, I was so irresistibly struck 
with my own resemblance to a 
colored print I remember in youth- 
ful days, representing that cele- 
brated character “Puss in Boots,” 
with a purple robe of honor stream- 
ing far behind him on the wind to 
express the velocity of his magical 
progress, that I laughed aloud while 
I shivered in the blast. What with 
the spray and mist, moreover, it was 
a good ten minutes before I could 
make out the writing and when at 
last I did spell out the letters their 
meaning was not very inspiriting: 
“Nous retournons a Reykjavik.” So 
evidently they had given it up as a 
bad job and had come to the con- 
clusion that the island was inaccessi- 
ble. Yet it seemed very hard to 
have to turn back after coming so 
far! We had already made up- 
wards of 300 miles since leaving 
Iceland, it could not be much above 
120 or 130 more to Jan Mayen, and, 
although things looked unpromis- 
ing, there still seemed such a chance 
of success I could not find it in my 
heart to give in, so, having run up 
a jack at the fore (all writing on our 
board was out of the question, we 
were so deluged with spray) I 
juinped down to wake Fitzgerald 
and Sigurdr and told them we were 
going to cast off, in case they had 
any letters to send home. In the 
meantime, I scribbled a line of 
thanks and good wishes to M. de la 
Ronciere, and another to you, and 
guyed it with our mails on board 
the corvette—in a milk can. 

In the meantime all was bustle 
on board our decks and I think 
every one was heartily pleased at 
the thoughts of getting the little 
schooner again under canvas. A 
couple of reefs were hauled down 
in the mainsail and staysail, and 
everything got ready for making 
sail. 

“Is all clear for'ard for slipping, 
Mr. Wyse?” 

“Aye, aye, Sir; all clear!” 

“Tet go the tow ropes!” 

“All gone, Sir!” 

And down went the heavy 
hawsers into the sea, up fluttered the 
staysail, then, poising for a moment 
on the waves with the startled 
hesitation of a bird suddenly set 
free, the little creature spread her 
wings, thrice dipped her ensign in 
token of adieu, receiving in return 
a hearty cheer from the French 
crew, and glided like a phantom into 
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the North, while the Reine Hortense 
puffed back to Iceland. 

Ten minutes more and we were 
the only denizens of that misty sea. 
I confess I felt excessively sorry to 
have lost the society of such joyous 
companions; they had received us 
always with such merry good 
nature; the Prince had shown him- 
self so gracious and considerate, 
and he was surrounded by a staff 
of such clever, well-informed per- 
sons, that it was with the deepest 
regret I watched the fog close round 
the magnificent corvette and bury 
her and all whom she contained 
within its bosom. Our own situ- 
ation, too, was not altogether with- 
out causing me a little anxiety. We 
had not seen the sun for two days; 
it was very thick, with a heavy sea 
and, dodging about as we had been 
among the ice at the heels of the 
steamer, our dead reckoning was not 
very much to be depended upon. The 
best plan, I thought, would be to 
stretch away at once clear of the ice, 
then run up into the latitude of Jan 
Mayen and, as soon as we should 
have reached the parallel of its 
northern extremity, bear down on 
the land. If there was any access at 
all to the island it was very evident it 
would be on its northern or eastern 
side. Now that we were alone, to 
keep on knocking up through a 
hundred miles or so of ice in a thick 
fog, in our fragile schooner, would 
have been out of the question. 

The ship’s course, therefore, hav- 
ing been shaped in accordance with 
this view, I stole back into bed and 
resumed my violated slumbers. To- 
wards midday the weather began to 
moderate and by four o’clock we 
were skimming along on a smooth 
sea with all sail set. This state of 
prosperity continued for the next 
twenty-four hours; we had made 
about eighty miles since parting 
company with the Frenchman and 
it was now time to run down west 
and pick up the land. Luckily the 
sky was pretty clear and as we sailed 
on through open water I really 
began to think our prospects very 
brilliant. But about three o’clock on 
the second day specks of ice began 
to flicker here and there on the 
horizon, then larger bulks came 
along floating by in forms as pictur- 
esque as ever—one, I particularly 
remember, a human hand thrust up 
out of the water with outstretched 
forefinger, as if to warn us against 
proceeding farther—until at last the 
whole sea became clouded with hum- 
mocks that seemed to gather on our 
path in magical multiplicity. 

Up to this time we had seen 
nothing of the island, yet I knew 
we must be within a very few miles 
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The Wife—lIsn’t it strange, Eddie, that a boat is always referred to as “she”? 
Eddie—That’s easy enough to. understand, my dear. 
The Wife—Well, why, then? 


Eddie—'Cause they gotta have just so much painting up every so often. 


of it, and now, to make things 
quite pleasant, there descended upon 
us a thicker fog than I should have 
thought the atmosphere capable of 
sustaining; it seemed to hang in 
solid festoons from the masts and 
spars. To say that you could not 
see your hand ceased almost to be 
any longer figurative; even the ice 
was hid, except those fragments 
immediately adjacent whose ghastly 
briiliancy the mist itself could not 
quite extinguish as they glimmered 
round the vessel like a circle of 
luminous phantoms. The perfect 
stillness of the sea and sky added 
very much to the solemnity of the 
scene ; almost every ‘breath of wind 
had fallen, scarcely a ripple tinkled 
against the copper sheathing as the 
solitary little schooner glided along 
at the rate of half a mile or so an 
hour, and the only sound we heard 
was a distant wash of waters, 
whether on a great shore or along 
a belt of solid ice it was impossible 
to say. In such weather, as the 
original discoverers of Jan Mayen 
said under similar circumstances, 
“It was easier to hear land than to 
see it.’ Thus hour after hour 
passed by and brought no change. 
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Fitz and Sigurdr, who had begun 
quite to disbelieve in the existence 
of the island, went to bed, while I 
remained pacing up and down the 
deck, anxiously questioning each 
quarter of the gray canopy that en- 
veloped us. At last, about four 
in the morning, I fancied some 
change was going to take place; the 
heavy wreaths of vapour seemed 
to be imperceptibly separating and 
in a few minutes more the solid 
roof of gray suddenly split asunder 
and I beheld through the gap thou- 
sands of feet overhead, as if sus- 
pended in the crystal sky, a cone of 
illuminated snow. 


(To be continued) 


Handicap Class 


HE annual meeting of the 

Handicap Yacht Racing Class 
of Long Island Sound was held at 
the New York Athletic Club on 
March 16. 


The following officers were 
elected to serve for the ensuing 
Year: President, G. P. Granbery: 
Secretary, Herbert L. Stone; 
Treasurer, Russel B. Budd. 
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Beautiful Photographs of Famous Boats That Have Made Yachting History 


For many years the late Mr. C, E. Bolles was recognized as the foremost marine photographer. 


His collection of negatives comprises the most complete photographic record of the famous craft which have made 
American yachting history, and these pictures possess an artistic merit equal to their historic value. 


Reproductions of these photographs are rare, as Mr. Bolles held them at high price, ranging from five to ten dollars per 


print. 


YACHTING has purchased his entire collection of yacht negatives. 
We offer these prints at a price which brings them within the reach of every yachting enthusiast, who desires to decorate 


the Club Room, Den or Cottage. 


This is an unparalleled opportunity to secure a collection of the finest Yachting photographs extant, and one which 
every club and yachtsman will appreciate. 


OUR LIST COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING: 








Hermione Sappho Constitution Pyxie Columbia 
Steam Yachts Hiawatha Sapphire Crew of Constitution Queen Mab Corona 
Adela Hildegarde Shearwater Czarina Queen Mab & Wasp Coronet 
Admiral Hirondelle Satanella Cyclone Racoon Crusader 
Aileen Huntress Say When Daphne Rainbow Dagmar 
Akela Intrepid Scout Defender Ramallah Elmina 
Alicia Irma Scythian Die Hexie Reliance Elsemarie 
Allegro Ituna Seabird Diver Riverside Emerald 
Almy Invincible Seneca Dolphin Scamp Endymion 
Aloha — Jathniel Stella Departure Saona Fleetwing 
Altair Javelin Sovereign Dragoon & Acushla Sayonara Florida 
Alvina Jean Strae Dragoon Shamrock on dock Glendower 
American Jessie Sultena Eclipse Shark Genessee 
Anita Josephine Susquehanna Eelin Sistae Hildegarde 
Aphrodite Judge Surf Effort Skate Idler ‘ 
Aquilo Judy Sylvia Eidolon & Eclipse Spruce IV Idler & Hildegarde 
Arcturus Kalolah Sunbeam EI Heirie Spy Iroquois 
Arrow Kanapaha Talisman El Chico Start of Half Raters Intrepid 
Atalanta Kanawha Tarantula Eidolon Start of M. Class Katrina 
Ausable Ladoga Tamas Emrytra Surprise (of Detroit) Lasca 
Ave Lady Torfrida Taulatus Ethelwynn Sultana Latona 
Atalanta (Steam La Mascotte Thyra E. Z. Sioat Syce Lydia 
Launch) Lavrock Theresa Fanny Squaw Loyal | 
Averill Leon Abbott Thespia Gamecock Swannanoa Marguerite 
Avenel Llewellyn Tide Glencairn artar Mayflower 
Aztec Linta Tillie Gloriana Thetis Montauk 
Ballymena Lorna Toinette Gnome Tornada Muriel 
Barracouta Marguerite Tranquilo Glance Tara Neaira 
Bellemere Margarita Trio Goblin Two Step Oenone 
Cachalot Marietta Trophy Gossoon Tigress Phantom 
Carmina Maspeth Turbese Gracie Ulmac Quissetta 
Carrie May Tuscarora Gullia Uvira Ramona 
Cayuga Mayita Utowana Gulnare Unra Resolute 
Chicota Mirage Varuna Gunhilda Valkyrie II Sachem 
Clara Moccasin Valiant Gunnard Valkyrie IIT Shamrock 
Clermont Mindora Vamoose Hera Valkyrie III in Dry Shenandoah 
Colonia Mohican Vedette Hester Dock Sylph ae 
Columbia Narada Vergana Hildegarde Vela Sullivan Sawin 
Conqueror Nahma Viking Hope Vencedor Sultana 
Cora Narwhal Virginia Humma Vigilant Triton 
Coranto Nautilus Vision Huron Vesper Telfer 
Corinthia Naomi Wadena Ideal Veda Uncas 
Corsair Neaeira Washita Imp Valkyrie II & Vigilant Viator 
Cosette Niagara Watauga Independence in Erie Basin Vergemere 
Countess Nooya White Ladye In It Vigilant & Jubilee Water Witch | 
Courier Norwood Wild Duck Isolde Viola Volunteer & Crusader 
Delaware Nomad VYowuda Trolita Vaquero III 
Duchess Nordkyn Zara Tseult Virginia 
Dungeness Noma Jessica Volunteer Yawls 
Duquesne Nourmahal Jolly Roger Vixen Baal 
Echo North Star Sloo Jubilee Wasp Fidelio 
Eleanor Now Then ps Katrina Wasp & Queen Mab Navahoe 
Electra Nydia Acushla Kittie Wawa Phantom 
Elizabeth Nylked Ailsa Kittie & Defender Wayward Ramallah 
Elsa Nirvana Akista Kestrel Weetamoe Sakana 
Embla Oneida Alert Mai Whistlewing & Group Tern 
Emeline Oneonta Altair Mandeen Whileaway Vigilant 
Emelita Orienta Argonaut Mineola & Virginia Wild Cat Huron 
Emerald Orrmoore Andowa Minerva Yola Sybarita 
Enquirer (Buffalo) Owasco Athlon Mineola Zelma of Toronto 
Enterprise Ozhesta Aspirant Mineola & Rainbow Race of ‘‘4”’ Class 
Erin Parthenia Asthore Microbe Race of “‘H”’ Class Motor Boats 
Erl King Peerless Astrild Memory Turning the Mark + 
Eugenia Pioneer Al Anka & Idea Momo Fiat 
se Privateer Awa Montauk ‘ ang A 
edalma Rambler Audax Musme ucen Bess 
Feiseen Raynham Athlon Mystery Schooners Sho-ting Star 
Florence Reba Badger Neola Agnes 
Formosa Reposo Bedouin Neva Alcaea 
Freelance Restless Canada Navahoe Amorita Cat Boats 
Gadabout Reverie Canada & Zelma Nit Ariadne 
Gemini Revolution Carolina Norota Ariel Almira 
Grayling Rex Carolina & Racoon Nymph Atlantic Dorothy 
Gretchen Rhada Cherokee Oyeese Alsacienne Dosoris IIT 
Giralda Rival Chispa Oiseau Brunhilde Ethel 
Golden Fleece Rivella Choctaw Olita Cavalier Leona 
Golden Rod Roamer Colonia Ondawa Chanticleer Mary 
Halcyon Riviera Columbia & Defender Owatonna Clytie Nellie 
Hamilton Sagbonte Columbia (Cup Paprika Comet Squaw 
Hariett Sagamore Defender) Penelope Colonia Step Lively 
Hauoli Saghaya Columbia(SmallSloop) Possum Constellation Weazel ‘ 
Helvetia Sagitta Constance Puritana (of Toledo) Constitution Tiger Lily 
ENLARGEMENTS UNMOUNTED ENLARGEMENTS 
16’’ x 20” BLACK AND WHITE 16” x 20’’ 
IN BLACK AND WHITE 8” x 10’ PAINTS IN SEPIA 
PRICE $5.00 $1.50 EACH PRICE $5.50 
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Dead Bird! 


“Pull”!—the click of the trap —the swish of 
the “bird” as it quarters to the left—the in- 
stantaneous adjustment for angle and lead— 
the snappy “crack” of the gun—a shattered 


“clay”’—Dead Bird”! 
Thrilling! 


Don’t miss it. 


— go and watch a shoot. 
hand—and you'll shoot regularly. 


» S 
yan S 
’ 


(4 











Trapshooting 


in your own backyard 


Trapshooting today is not confined 
to gun clubs. You can buy a small- 
bore gun and hand-trap for the price 
of a few theatre tickets, and shoot 
safely in any field—any time. It’sa 
fascinating sport for a// the family. 


In any case, to get the best results 
use a load that you can depend 
upon—the same day in and day out. 


7 out of 10 sportsmen use 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


Fast, close-shooting, uniform. For 
118 years the standard of America. 


News for Rifle Shooters 


All sub-calibre rifle ranges and regu- 
lation U.S. Army Target Ranges have 
been opened to the public. Free am- : 
munition and instruction is furnished. x 
We will be glad to direct you to the » 
nearest range and send fullparticulars. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Rifle and Shotgun Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


If you have never shot over a 
trap you will never know how thrilling. 
Trapshooting will give you 
more real fun and sport than you can imagine. 


There is probably a gun club nearby 
Try your 
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Fitting Out Time 
(Continued from page 155) 


the set screw or put in a new pin, 
if badly worn. Wear in this part 
may be recognized by the ridges 
worn on either side of the pin, 
caused by the rapid reciprocating 
travel of the connecting rod. 

The crankshaft is subjected to 
considerable stress and wear, and 
the bearings should be properly ad- 
justed. Looseness in the bearings 
due to ordinary wear is easily 
remedied by inserting a thin piece 
of sheet brass or copper beneath the 
bearing and its seat. By inserting 
or removing one or more of these 
“shims” the main bearing may be 
adjusted to the requisite snugness. 
In case the bearings’ are consider- 
ably worn, new bushings will be 
needed to obtain a good adjustment, 
or the bearing may be babbitted. 
To «io this work satisfactorily, first 
remove the old metal from the 
boxes. A mandrel, slightly smaller 
in diameter than the crankshaft, 
should then be placed in position 
and the ends of the box around the 
shaft sealed up with asbestos 
cement; fire clay may be used for 
this purpose. The box must now 
be heated with a gasolene torch, 
when the melted bearing metal may 
be poured in and allowed to cool. 
Do not attempt to pour the hot 
metal to fill up a cold bearing, for 
only failure can result if this is 
done. Never use the crank shaft 
for this job. 


When the babbitt has cooled, re- 
move the core and lightly tap the 
metal with the ball peen of the 
hammer to pack the spongy metal. 
To make a perfect fitting bearing, 
smear a little Prussian blue on the 
shaft, place the bearing in position 
and rotate the shaft a few times. 
Upon removing the shaft you will 
note that the color has rubbed onto 
some spots on the hearings and 
these places must be smoothed up 
by paring down the metal. Steel 
bearing scrapers, ground to a keen 
cutting edge and in convenient 
shapes, are essential. 

To scrape in the bearing, con- 
siderable care should be taken to 
scrape away but a very little metal 
at a time, and the blueing process 
must be repeated until a perfectly 
smooth bearing surface is secured. 
By using the scraper so that one 
stroke will overlap the cut first 
made, a perfectly smooth surface is 
easily secured. 

In adjusting both the main and 
the connecting rod bearings do not 
make the mistake of setting them up 
too tight. Slackness in the bearing 
should, of course, be taken up, but 
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a little play is necessary, and loss of 
power and rapid wear always result 
in a pinched bearing. 

In motors of the four-cycle type 
the valves will require grinding so 
that they may fit their seats tightly 
and retain compression. This is an 
easy job if these few hints are ob- 
served. Emery is the most satisfac- 
tory abrasive for this work, but 
carborundum, powdered glass and 
pumice can be used. Only a very 
fine grinding powder should be used, 
however, since the object is to polish 
rather than scour the metal, and 
nothing coarser than No. 120 emery 
should be used. Put a_ small 
quantity of emery in a tin cover, add 
a couple of teaspoonfuls of kero- 
sene and a few drops of some heavy 
lubricating oil to give it a little 
more body and to prevent running. 
Smear a little of this mixture on 
the face of the valve and also on its 
sear, insert the blade of a screw- 
driver in the slot and rotate the 
valve on its seat by spinning the 
handle between the palms. A bit 
brace or drill may be used to rotate 
the valve by inserting a screwdriver 
bit in the chuck. 

The cam shaft of the motor will 
probably only require a good clean- 
ing, but in case of breakage or wear 
in the cams this job should be at- 
tended to at once and the work 
turned over to a good engine 
builder, since work of this kind de- 
mands expert labor. To prevent 
upsetting the timing of your motor, 
do not forget to insert the marked 
tooth of the crankshaft gear be- 
tween the two marked teeth of the 
timing gear on the cam shaft. 

At this season look over your 
electrical plant and replace any 
worn wire with new. Clean out 
the commutator with gasolene and 
lubricate with fresh oil or grease. 
If you use a magneto, clean it up; 
but do not take it apart, for there 
is no need to do this. 

If it needs repairing, ship it to the 
manufacturers, who ‘will put it in 
good shape. The storage battery 
should be overhauled, and if a 
brown deposit has collected in any 
quantity, clean it out and have the 
battery charged. 

The contacts of the coil will 
probably require trimming up and 
readjusting. The platinum studs 
may be leveled up by careful filing 
with a very fine jeweler’s file. Do 
not cut away more metal than ab- 
solutely necessary, and do not use 
an ordinary file for doing this job. 
Spark coils seldom give trouble if 
not overloaded, but the contacts 
must be kept clean and the vibrators 
should be adjusted to draw just the 
required amperage and no more. 
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You Wanted [a 
Now You Can Get It 


T HE sportsmen of this country wanted a better 
pistol for the woods, touring and protection. 
They wanted the same high standard which had 
gone with their Remington rifles and shotguns, and 
they did the most natural thing—asked Remington 


to produce it. 
Renyagion 


for Shooting Right 















The Remington Pistol uses the .380 cartridge—one with plenty of 
stopping power. Three safety features — automatic grip, thumb- 
operated lever, and lock which prevents firing cartridge remaining 
in chamber after magazine is removed. Easy to aim, as it fits the 
hand correctly. Seven cartridges 1 in magazine and one in chamber 
ready for instant use. 


Exactly the pistol you would expect from an organization which 
had produced most of the practical arms and ammunition improve- 
ments for over one hundred years. Sold by more than 88.000 
Remington dealers in every part of the United States. 


Send for .380 Pistol Folder. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 


in the World 
Woolworth Building New York City 
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For All Wear—Everywhere 


The garter for sport wear—for dress 
wear—and it does wear. 

The wide webbing holds 

firmly but you are never 

aware of its presence 

With the 


E.Z. 
GARTER 


‘“‘WIDE FOR COMFORT”’ 


there is no binding of leg 

muscles; no restriction of circulation. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and we’ll see that you are. 


THE THOMAS P. TAYLOR CO. 


Dept. O BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 




















/ to buy second hand boats 

right. There will be a demand and high prices 
next Spring. Everyone will want a boat for 
the races. We have one or two real bargains 
left with us to sell. Particulars cheerfully 
given. We are builders of Racing Yachts— 
Power Boats—Ice Boats—or anything in wood 
up to 100 feet in length. First class work- 
manship. We have installed modern and 
economical repairing, hauling, launching and 
storage equipment. Write or call, DAUNTLESS 
SHIPYARD, INC., Essex, Connecticut, phone 
Saybrook 12—12. 


GREAT{LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 


WISCONSIN 














MILWAUKEE 








JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 


MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 


148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 














WANTED—To charter for season, house 
boat without power. Twodouble and one 
single staterooms. Give full particulars. 
Address Manager, Manhasset Bay Yacht 
Club, Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 








(COMFORTABLE cruiser, 50 feet overall, 9’ 10’ ‘beam, 
4 feet draft, 32 H. P. Standard Motor, Electric Light 
with Storage batteries, three staterooms each fitted with 
two folding berths, cook’s cabin forward, large deck 
space and awning, complete with tackle in good running 
order. Owner wishes to exchange for larger cruiser about 
75feetlong. Refer, P.O. box 180, Montreal. 








WANTED—Position as a radio operator 
.on yacht by young woman, college gradu- 
ate, holding first grade commercial opera- 
tor’s license. Willing to tutor or do 
secretarial work in addition—Social refer- 
ences. Address, Miss C. Robinson, 15 
Gramercy Park, New York City. 


J 
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England Challenges for 
the Cup 
(Continued from page 158) 


After that she did not lose a race. 

The trials started on August 21 
and Mayflower took the first two 
and was at once selected. “Hank” 
Haff steered her and General Paine 
wa3 on board during all her races 
and in actual charge. 

September 1 Mayflower and 
Galatea sailed their first race, over 
the inside course. The Britisher got 
the best of the start, but the Yankee 
boat worked out from her lee and 
soon showed her superiority in 
going to windward. It was a beat 
down to the Spit, where Mayflower 
was four minutes in the lead; and 
she increased this on the reach to 
the lightship and the broad reach 
and run home, finishing 12 minutes, 
40 seconds ahead. 

Two days later the second attempt 
was called off, fog and calm spoil- 
ing it, though the boats started. 

Two more days and there was a 
moderate northwester blowing when 
the yachts reached the lightship. 
They went off before it with all their 
light sails set. Mayflower took two 
hours and a half for the 20 miles. 
At the turn she was nearly 14 min- 
utes to the good. A cracking squall 
made her douse her big club topsail, 
and then the wind petered out alto- 
gether for a while. At last a light 
westerly struck in and the big white 
sloop managed to slip across the 
finish line just eleven minutes be- 
fore her seven hours expired. 
Galatea was nearly half an hour 
behind. 

This settled the cup races for 
1886, but Lieutenant Henn and 
General Paine arranged a match, to 
be sailed in a real breeze and before 
a certain date. They waited at 
Marblehead for ten days, with only 
light airs, and then Mayflower was 
laid up for the season—and next 
day there was a cracking breeze! 
Next spring they had their match 
and Galatea was given a good drub- 
bing. She stayed here for another 
year, her owner making many 
friends. 

The defeat of the two Beavor 
Webb cutters, one of them about 
the fastest in British waters, helped 
to bring about a modification of 
their measurement rule, which had 
taxed beam excessively and _ hin- 
dered the building of a saner type 
of racing yacht. The next chal- 
lenger was a beamier craft and of a 
mucii more wholesome type. 

In the fall of 1886, the Royal 
Clyde Yacht Club challenged in- 
formally for a race the following 
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summer and suggested boats about 
the size of the Mayflower. To this 
the holding club replied rather 
curtly, stating that the challenge 
would be considered when it came 
“in proper form,” and enclosed a 
copy of the Second Deed of Gift. 
After some correspondence, the 
Scottish Club went ahead with their 
plans, determined to adhere to the 
strict letter of the Deed of Gift and 
to keep all their dope as secret as 
possible. Thistle, the challenger, 
was designed by G. L. Watson and 
built under lock and key. She marks 
the beginning of the era of secrecy. 
I remember that a chum and I slid 
into Erie Basin, where she was dry- 
docked soon after her arrival, in the 
wake of a couple of men who bribed 
the watchmen to admit them 
through a private gate. And what 
a beauty we thought her! 

Not until the formal challenge 
was received in March, 1887, could 
American yachtsmen know what 
size boat they were to meet. Gen- 
eral Paine again came forward and 
ordered another big sloop from de- 
signs by Burgess. Thistle’s water 
line length had been given as 85 feet, 
so l’olunteer, the new defender, was 
made 10 inches longer. She was of 
steel and was built on the Delaware 
in sixty-six days; but she was not a 
particularly good job, for you could 
see the position of every frame in 
her, her shell plating being buckled 
where it was riveted to the frames. 
She was narrower and deeper than 
her older sisters, and longer over 
all, being 106 feet 3 inches on top, 
23 feet 2 inches beam and Io feet 
draught., She spread 9,271 square 
fee: of sail. She was also stretched 
out forward and had a graceful 
clipper bow. The Scotch cutter 
was 108 feet 6 inches over all, 20 
feet 3 inches beam and 13 feet I0 
inches draught. She also had a 
clipper bow and was a handsome 
craft. Her sail area was smaller 
than that of the Burgess boat, being 
8,968 square feet. 

The Thistle did remarkably well 
in racing in home waters and beat 
Genesta with ease. We were rather 
worried about the cup that year. 
When she was measured over here 
and found to be 19 inches longer 
than the 85 feet named in the chal- 
lenge, there was quite a fuss, but it 
was smoothed over with the help of 
Mr. Schuyler. 

Volunteer was the fastest thing 
in the country and lost only one race 
in her first season. But we had 
formal trial races and Mayflower 
appeared against her, though only 
one race was sailed, which the new 
boat won by 16 minutes. 
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Telephones { Montreal, Main 335: 


3352 
High Grade Heavy Weight Navalart, Sento pon ckgy sane a York S. S. RABL 


N.E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. . 
TANKS 9 ARCINTECTS. in “ng BROKERS Designer of 








For |Gasolene, Water and Air of any Montreal New York Sailand Auxiliar y 
pressure. We make only work of merit YACHTS 
“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” The New York Ship Brokerage Co., Inc. on ot see 
lads lh ie Otte oil ciethnn ade 30 East 424 St., New York, U. S. A. Easy to Build 
Builds, sells and charters commercial ves- Desi ns in Stock 
L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER = of all <n tages going steamers; 9 
4 schooners; tugs; barges; lighters. Pl ° ° 
50 Cliff Street New York and aoe! Me nad of 7 be 5 “furnished 419 Third St., Baltimore, Md. 


on short notice. 




















STRONG & BICKMAN 


PARAGON FOR SALE vo went and Ship Brokers 





























A number of 10-foot sailing ten- Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; Com- 
REVERSE GEARS ms mercial Vessels, Steamers, Sail and Auxil- 
for the highest grade motors ders, outboard motors and canoes a Plans, Specifications, New Construc- 
10n. 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. THOS. FLEMING DAY, Inc, Tel., Whitehall 537 
412 8th Ave., New York Cable Address, ‘‘Strobick-New York’’ 
Medium duty motors for work “4 
pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, oil, hei’ Be — hed . F S NOCK 
and repairs. 1 to 6 cyl.; § to 75 H. P. numer a Giae a as : : 
All four cycle. ~ my a EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


Send for Catalog course, and the boats loafed around ; . 
Sj Tishie FRISBIE MOTOR CO. waiting for a real breeze. The Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
ee 7 Coll Street challenger got the best of the start, LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 
Middletown, Conn. but Volunteer, a wonder to wind- 
ward, crossed her bow within 15 


TILLINGHAST’S RACING GREEN minutes. After this the race was Cox & STEVENS 














Proof against worms, barnacles and grass never in doubt, for the American Engineers, Naval Architects 
. . , 
TILLINGHAST’S. BOOT - TOPPING boat increased her lead until the end Yacht Brok 
Non-fading, not affected by wind or water of the race, winning by nearly — 
aie - m ean, 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tillinghast Products Corporation twenty minutes. The Thistle was enaihead, ie totale 
° oa 

299 Broadway Dept. A New York greatly bothered by the crowding of ere 








the excursion fleet, which all 


crow after the leader, with no OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 
THOMAS D. BOWES,M.E.| ‘rowed @ — 
Seat pedeebians’ eit caieiathiian thought of the boat astern, -whose YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


water they were disturbing with 








Offices: the'r wash For one or meagan ae Our 
Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets On the 29th the two boats went a eee ne pon “ag 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. out to the lightship for the outside BRIGGS & BECKMAN, new sedtord, Mass. 


race, but there was no wind and the 


r contest outside was postponed until 
COUSENS & PRATT | tte fottowing aay. YACHTS FOR SALE 
MAKERS OF FINE a 
YACHT SAILS. AWNINGS There was a nice easterly breeze —_—— 














AND FLAGS blowing on the 3oth and the course LINTON RIGG YACHT AGENCY 
Tel., Main 1874 was set to windward from the light- 138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 
274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. ship. The challenger again slipped Phone Lombard 2566 Cable Address “RIGGING” 


over the line soon after the gun, 
while the defender crossed later, but 


3 Hand- V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 
FR EDERICK K. LORD close to the weather end. On the WM. H. HAND, JR., 
































twerity-mile beat to the outer mark 
AVAL ARCHITEC aces - ’ : 
N L. TECT the American sloop climbed out to Naval Architect 
Designer of Sail and Motor Boats! windward in splendid style and |... an ae vere on 
TAY NP , > iin” Se D u us venty- 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK turned the stakeboat 14 minutes five. original Hand-V-Bottom. designs of 
Tel., 4859 Rector ahead of her rival. Away she went boats which have made good everywhere 
for the finish and, though the cutter 
ained three minutes on the run M N 
WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN eae the race was never in danger SIMO FISCH 
SAIL MAKER Volunteer won by nearly 12 minutes a ee 
Special attention given to Yacht sails . ° oT Oe 31 East 27th Street, New York 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- and the series of 1887 was over. Telephone, Madison Square 4008 
ee Ee Sere ore V olunteer was a grand boat. She “All the better class yachts for sale 
—— oo ewe ras fitch to windward and was d charter” 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORK was a witch to windward a as and charte 











easy on her helm under all con- 


GEORGE L CHAISSON ditions, for it seemed to make no dif- __Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘“Murwat’’ 
° ference to her whether she was 
BUILDER OF BOATS standing up straight or had her lee J. MURRAY WATTS 


: sg Naval Architect and Engineer 
POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL frail under. Later she was length- Vode aul Uiesh Welter 


SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. gyoed and turned into a schooner and 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION she had a long and honorable life. 
9 end 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT: MASS. (To be continued) 











Office 
136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 











